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Young GENTLEMAN and Lapy's 


PRIVATE TUTOR: 


IN THREE PARTS. 
The Firſt Part contains a 


PRELIMINARY — — 


on MoRAL and SoctAaL DUTIES, &c. viz. 
Piety, Fortitude, Love, 
Wiſdom, Tuftice, | Friendſhip 
Prudence, Ti emperance, Humanity, fc, 


The Szconnd Par contains, 
Rules for behaving genteel on all Occalions, via. 


© * ,Of BEHAVIOUR © 
God, Suocriors, In Company ou 
Parents, Equals, At Meals, _ 
Company, Inferiors, At Cards, Oc. 
* Brothers, Teachers, Walking alone, 


Sifters, Servants, With Company, oy 77% 


- The Tub Parr contains, 


BEHAVIOUR in the DANCING $HOOL 575 


With Directions for 


Doaencira a Minuet. Walking, Standing, Sig # 
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Book coſt Seventeen Pounds Six S. 
lings and Siæpence engraving; beſideꝶ he 
— of a Law-Suit.----Engraved by 
George Langley Smitb, in Little 3 

Street, Hatton-Garden, London. 


The very. great Expence I have Hg 
at, TI hope will atone, and excuſe me 
from Cenſure for publiſhing theſe Cop- 
per-Plates: And I doubt not, but my 
Subſicrbers will concur in their Opi- 
nions with me, that the following Lines, 
taken from Oldbam, are N to the 
above Attempter. | 8 


To Mr. S M 25 . 
Perhaps thou hop'dſt that thy Obſeurity 


E * Corren-PLarTzs given in this 


Should be thy Safeguard, and ſecure thee fee, 


No, Wretch, I mean from thence to fete 
thee out, 

Like ſentenc'd Felons to be dragg'd about 

Torn, mangled, and expos'd to Scorn ane 
Shame, 


13 


1 mean to hang, and gwber uÞ. 3 Name. 43 
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Ruptur rs of a Por ir E ErucaTION, and recommend 
them as an honeſl and diſintereſted Deſign to improve 
the Minds and Morals of Youth; and a Plan to promote 
a gentgel Behaviour and polite Addrefs ; and think them 


proper to be introduced into all Schools and Families, 


The Reverend Thomas Adams, at his Boarding School 
for young Gentlemen, in White Chapel, Londons 
Mr. Bew, at his Boarding School for young Gentlemen, 
at North Heath, near Chieveley, Berks. 
Mrs. Berchet, at her Boarding School for young Ladies, 
in Wallingford, Berks. 
Miſs Anne Carey, at her Boarding School for young 
Ladies, in Chipping Norton, Oxfordſhire. 
Mr. John Cheſter, at his Boarding School for young 
Gentlemen, at Sulgrove, Northamptonſhire. 
Mr. John Claydon, Schoolmaſter, in Fillongley, War- 


E whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcribed, do ap- 
prove the following Sheets, containing the firſt 


' wickſhire. | Lo 
Mr. Ainſworth, at his School for young Gentlemen, in 
Coventry, 4 


Mr. and Mrs. Horſeneal, at their Boarding School ſor 
young Ladies, in Hare Hatch, Berks. 

The Rev. Mr. Gerrard, in Coventry. 6 

Mr. John Lee, at his Boarding School for young Gen- 

tlemen, at Mickleton, Glouceſterſhire. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, at his Boarding School for young 

. Gentlemen, in Abingdon, Berks. | 

Mrs. Price, at her Boarding School for young Ladies, at 
Stratford upon Avon, Warwickſhire. : 

Mrs. Perfect, at her Boarding School for young Ladies, 

mat Streatley, Berks. 1 

= Mrs. Sneath, at her Boarding School for young Ladies, 

5 in Great Marlow, Bucks. : | 

Mr. aud Mrs. Sayer, at their Boarding School for young 
Ladies, at Henley upon Thames, Oxfordſhire. 

Mrs. Thurland, at her Boarding School for young La 

dies, at Kidlingtor, Oxfordſhire. 4 

Mr. John Warren, at his Boarding School for young, 

Gentlemen, in Daventry, Northamptonſhire. | 
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TO Mr VERY 3 


Worthy Recommenders. 


Gentlemen and Ladies, | 


HE great Favour you have 
conferred on me in approv- 
ing my Work, the indulging me 
with the Mager of your Names 
as Recommenders, is an Indul- 


gence I had little Hopes to ex- 


pet. But the great Goodneſs 
and Candour of your Hearts, joined 
with the Deſire of promoting every 
Thing that tends towards the Be- 
nefit and Good of Youth (to whom 
you have yourſelves by good Ex- 
amples, - Precepts, and Care unte 
gretted, ſo greatly contributed) his 
declared itſelf in my Favour: I find 


myſelf happy and rewarded. i in a 


great . 


vi DEDICATION, 
great Degree for my Trouble, by 


being approved of and recommen- 
ded by Perſons who have ſo conſpi- 
cus diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the Education of Youth. 

I now entertain not a Doubt 
of the Utility of my Work, fince it 
bas met with your Approbation; 31 

had not, nor have, a Wiſh beyond 
that. I cannot omit this Den 
tunity to convince you that 1, have 


7 a juſt Senſe. of the great Honour 


you have conferred on me, aid to 
return you my moſt en 
danke and am | 


6 den and Ladies, 
a Sa With Deference, 


3 wr very much obliged, 
* And humble SEFVane, 
| To command, 


MATT HEW TOWLE. 


8 Au it 
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Dear Reader 


. Piety and Virtue are the only Paths 
wherein true Happineſs can be found, 
and the Baſis of every other Duty, the f 
Thing neceſſary, is, to | engraft them in the 
F . * capable, give them every 
Sup in cur, Power: This: being done, 

We » Fr the, Graft ſhooting forth rts 
e wg then is the Time to dire their 


Courſes; to lay every Brau in its proper. . 


Path; to bend the crookethand unruly ; au 
to cut away the unprojitatuiay Ones. In ie 
following Treatiſe, Pt Virtue are 


the Foundation; they are the ee, and every 
other Part are the Branches thereof. There-= 
fore that Mind that hath every other Qua- 
lification ye ere it poſſible) and not theſe . 
« would be likened unto * who built * 
Houſe upen the Sand; and 'the | Rains 
ſeended, and the Floods came, and the u 
blew, and beat upon that 'Houſe, and it fell, 
and great was the Fall 7 it. Then wh re 
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vii P R E F A C E. 
is the” Advantage of being a fine Gentleman, 
or a fine Lady, without Piety and Virtue ? 
noue : They are like unto the nightly Prim. 

. roſe, that in the Morning blows, and at 
Night dies. But he that hath Piety and 
Virtue, is a Prop to Society, a Bleſjing to his 

Parents, and à true Servant of his God. 
"Therefore, it is the Duty of al Cry, have 
. Children under their Care, firſt to inſirucs 
them in thetr Duty to God; that will be the 
_ foreſt Way to make them uſeful Beings to 
Society, then they have laid the Founda- 
tion upon a Rock, foe will bear the greateſt 
Preſſure; as alſo Proof againſt every Arti- 

fie. Thus, having prepared the Heart, it 
becomes docible, and capable of every other 
Improvement, which would have been in 
Vain before to baye attempted. To conclude, 


as am to n. impartial Oe \ 


2 Lein moſt. obliged, and 
devoted humble Servant, 


1 MATTHEW TOWLE. 


> 7 he Author humbly hopes to find 
| , in the Judgment of bis Superiors in 

Age and Learning, and that they will view 
this Work as a Juvenile Attempt, and pals 
over in Silence alf ſuch Errors as may occur, 
unleſs of a criminal Nature, 
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| RAY "why ſhould we love 
God ” 2.5 
. Tv bet wege, hes 
Roto cauſe he is Almighty, Great, 
or Wit. that we ſhould love him; no 'rix 
becauſe he is Good]; becauſe he himſelf loves 
us, and every Moment gives us cony 
Proofs" of his Affection. WY HY ee 1. |. 

Queſt. How muſt we love God? e 

Auw. By Tausig his N22 * Cen: 
mandments. C * N 108 
ON _ A, 


1 1 
Queſt. Doth God conſult the W. e 
of his Servants? er | 


Ain. Yes: His Wiſdom contrives 
per Meaſures for their Happineſs; his 
nipotence executes them - without ei- 
ment; and. his ſupreme Majeſty renders bis 
Love infinitely eſtimable. 

Queſt. Pray doth God require of us 
live retired? 

Anſw. No, your Virtues ſhould not be the 
Effect of Caprice: You. ſhould not do thoſe 
Things that the Law of God doth not com- 
mand; nor omit thoſe Things which 1 it doth 
preſcribe. 4 T--A 4%; 

Duet. Doth God command us to 88 
him? hs, © 
 Anſw. Yes, he com mandeth that we honour 
no other God7but him; chat we. pray to him, 
that we obey him, and give him Thanks. 

Jug. For what are theſe Dhanks due 
to God? 

. Apſia,, They are due for all the Benefits 
which we have received at; his Hands, and 
for; all his Bleſſings from Time to Time be- 
ſtow on us, and: for his Love wards 
Us, © of Which there is no End. 
uc Sir, as; you have been o good as 
to, inform me of the Love we owe; d Gd. 
Fſhould be glad to beine of! the Ce 
titude due to, : 

Ano. In order to, infoam vou my chin im- 

portant Queſtion, "_ you muſt God 
Gs 


Wat 3 


| Fruit of her Wombiis nothing; the Tribute 


1 
- God alone is really and indeed your Mother, 


your Father, e Pen 
and Friend. 


7 Pray, Sir, why i is God'compared to 
a Mother 
w. Becauſe what ſhe hath done for tlie 


is due to God. When he formed the World, 
he had us all in his View, and formed then 
a long Chain of Events, which were to ter- 


minate in our Nativities 


r Sie, why is. God compared- to # 
r ( 
Anfw. God created all the World, the 


Earth, the Sea, and all that in then iv; 


doutleſs he is the Father of al! Mankind, 
and to him all Gratitude is due. D 9 
2aeft. Are we not commanded of God to 
honour and obey our Parents. in 
Tes; it is your Duty fo to-do, as a 
Reward for their Care and Trouble. God 


ordained them to be the Inſtruments by 


which you ſhould be brought into this 
Worid ; and by their Means you are pro- 
vided in this World: with the Neceſlarie. of 
Life; as —_— an Education that "ill 
with proper A ication, make you au 

Being to Society. And when it ſhall pleaſe 
God to call yqu from à well-1] 
on Earth, he will ſhake off 


will convey thy Soul to a State of future 
2 B 2 | * 


nr Life, here 
| thy os. b 
that uſeleſs Lump of Clay thy Body; te 


( 4 ] 
Bliſs, whoſe Joys have no End. And that 
you may be more fully. convinced of your 
Duty to your Parents, I have here placed 
before your Eyes the Words which the Lord 
commandeth you to obey : Honour thy 
“Father and thy Mother, that thy Days 
* may be long in the Land which the Lord 
« thy God giveth thee.” Nevertheleſs your 
Tribute is firſt due to God, and then to your 
Parents. They love you, but it is God 
that gives them the Power; when you are 
in Danger, it is God that preſerves you; 
when they inſtruct you, it is God that opens 
your Underſtanding; when they preſcribe to 
you Virtue, it is God that excites you to love 
it. Therefore all Honour and Praiſe to him 
are due, Fr as 
Jugſt. Sir, as you have been kind enough 
to inform mn that God is my Father, and 
convinced me of the Truth of it. Pleaſe to 
inform me why is God compared to a 
Maſter ? 111 344 nt | 
Anſio. As there is no Wiſdom but what 
proceeds from God, there can be no other 
Maſter but God. Nevertheleſs your Maſter 
ought to be obeyed; for in the firſt Place, 
he it is that explains to you thoſe Things 
to which you would always have been a 
Stranger, were it not for him; and he is as 
it were a Meſſenger from God, to inſtruct 
you in the Law of God, and to improve 
your Underſtanding. ä / 
N FA Queſt. 


Benefactor ? 


1 
Quel. Sir, as I am convinced that God is 


our Maſter, and all our Knowledge ſprings 
from him, will you conſider him as our 


. Anſw,” God moſt certainly bas an un- 
doubted Right to that Title mas all the 
Light we enjoy, the Air we breathe, and 
all The Earth, is deſigned for our Uſe. Who 
can deny or preſume to ſay, God is not the 
Lord, the Giver of Life, the ſole Benefactor 
of all Mankind. | 

Queſt. Sir, as you have complied with my 
former Defire, 1 hope you! will inform me 
why God is our Friend ? 7 

 Anſw.' What 1 have already ga” and 
theſe few followin Sentences, will convince 
you of God's real Love and Friendſhip to- 
wards, us. He ſent his beloved Son "Teſus 
Chriſt to redeem us from Damnation ; he 
ſuffered Death for us: God hath made us 
like unto his own Image. Theſe Proofs, 
with what I have. advanced before, are ſuf- 
ficient to prove that God is our Friend and 


7 rotector. 


Queſt. Pray, Sir, what is the Homage 
due to God  - 
nguiſhed. by theſe Names, 


 Anfo. *Tis diſti 


| Worſhip and Religion. Tis not merely 


. . God is Great that we owe him Ho- 
mage, but becauſe he is the Lord our God, 


and he it was that made us; therefore 


. 
S . 7 1 
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1 
his Servants, and it is the Duty of every 
Servant to obey his Maſter. 

Auge. Pray, Sir, what is meant by the 
Word Worſhip? | 
Anw. There are two Sorts of Worſhip; 
the one internal, the other external. T 
Internal is binding, and the External is 
Decency, * 
Que. Pray, Sir, in what conſiſts the 
Internal Worſhip? un 

Anfw. The Internal Worſhip is that which 
flows from the Soul; and that is the only 
one that doth Honour to Ged: There is the 
| Spring and the Fountain of all Goodnefs; 

there is the Seat of Wiſdom, and the Foun- 
rain of all Happineſs, and in that alone doth 
God rejoice ——Now I ſhall proceed to ex- 
plain to you the Internal Worſhip' of the 
Soul: That is, it is an Inhabitanr of the 


Soul; and when the Soul is filled with Ad- 


miration, it excites us to praiſe God, to give 
him Thanks, and adore his Greatneſs with 
Raptures of Love, - with Prayers, with 
Hymns, with Sacrifices, with Songs of 
Praiſe. | © O Praiſe the Lord of Heaven; 
praiſe him in the Height. Praiſe him all 
ye Angels of his: praife him all his Hoſt. 
Praiſe him Sun and Moon : praiſe him all 
e Stars and Light. Praiſe him all ye 
Heavens; and ye Waters that are above t 


Heavens. Let them praife the Name of the 
4 * Lord: 
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and Hail, Show and Va 
| Storm, fulfilling his World ; Mountains and 


& 3:3 


Lord: for he ſpake the Word, and "they 


were made; he commanded, and they were 


created. - He hath made them faſt 'for ever 
arid ever: he hath given them a Law which 
ſhall not be broken. Praiſe ans Lord 
Earth: ye ns, and all Deeps: Fire 
8 Wind and 


all Hills; fruitful Trees and all Cedars; 
Beaſts and all Cattle; Worms and feathered 
Fowls; Kings of the Earth and 1 People; 
Princes and all Judges of the World; 
Men and Maidens, did Men and Children, 
ptaiſe the Name of the Lord, for his Name 
only is excellent, and his Praiſe above Hea 
ven and Earth. He fall exak the Horn 
of his People; all his Saints © ſhall praiſe 
him: even the Children of Hrael, even the 
ople that ſerveth him. O praiſe God in 
his Holinefs : praiſe him in the Firmament 
of his Power: praiſe him in his noble Acts: 
praiſe him according to his excellent Great- 
neſs, Praiſe him in the Sound of the Trum- 
pet: praiſe him upon the Lute and Harp: 
praiſe him in the Cymbals and Dances: 
praiſe upon the Strings and Pipe: praiſe him 
upon the well-tuned Cymbals : praiſe him 
upon the loud Cymbals. Let every Thing that 
hath Breath praiſe the Lord.” Therefore; 
dear Reader, you fee how neceſſary a Thing 
it is to praiſe God; not only in one Place, 
or at one Time, but in all Places and at all 
| B 4 Times 


124 

Times; for as God is not confined to any 
one Place, or any one Time, he is ready to 
hear you at all Times. Thus you ſee that 
Internal Worſhip is both acceptable and de- 
ſired of us; and it conſiſts in Prayers, 
Hymns, Sacrifices, and Thankſgivings. I 
hope this is ſufficient ſor you to draw from 
the above a true Idea of Internal Worſhip, 
and its Ute to every onde. 

Lc. Dear Sir, my Heart)overflows wich 
Gratitude towards you, but I muſt be once 
more troubleſome to you. 1 am convinced 
that the Internal Worſhip is the only, one 
that honours God; will you further indulge 
me, if it is not too much trouble, by ex- 
plaining the External Worſhip alſo ?; 

Anſw. As it is my Duty to E 
of all that lies in my Power, 1 
you will aſk me whatever you n proper. 
If a Man is poſſeſſed of the Internal Wor- 
ſhip, then will appear his External Worſhip; 
that is, Piety, Truth, Prudence, Charity 
void of Policy or Compi lion, &c, cheſe 
are the External Weder &c. 490 
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God. . Secondly; to ſtudy the H 
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0 Wiſdom... 
4 ITS / , 


Nel. YRAY, Sir, what is meast by 
/ the Word Wiſdom? 
51 1s ſignifies Knowledge, Conduct, 
and Diſcretion. The firſt IT hing neceſſary 
to conduct us through this Life, is to have 
of Ourſelves ; then we 
ſhall have laid the Foundation. But there 
are many Things yet neceſſary to conduct 
us through Life; of which h I; ſhall treat 
hereafter; for a Temple is not built of 
one Stone, but of many Stones; Wiſdom 


* 
* 4 my 
, * 


| — not only conſiſt of one Branch, but of 


many Branches. But the grand Points are, 
8 Body to obey the Soul, and the Soul 
appineſs of 
the Soul and Body. .. Thirdly, to do as we 
would be. done — It is e 
you love yourſelf with Moderation; : 
not to carry your Love toe far, and on — 
other Hand, not to be too indolent. For it 
is the Duty of every one to repair his on 
Houſe ;. for if he will not, his Neighbours 
are ſuxe not to do it. T herefore you ſee it 
is neceſſary for every one to repair their own. 


Fremiſſes with thoſe Things that are proper 


Bs 
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9 
to keep them ſafe, clean, and dry. There- 
fore to love yourſelf is but what you are 
commanded by Wiſdom to do. By lovin 
yourſelf is meant, to adorn your Mind an 
Body with every Accompliſhment that will 
either make you uſeful to Society, or com- 
fortable to yourſelf. But this Love muſt be 
with Prudence; that is, not to indulge your- 
ſelf in Luxury, but love yourſelf with Mo- 
deration; and to place the Love of the Body 
to that of the Soul, with Reaſon and Diſcre- 
tion. Let the obey the Soul. The 
Soul is immortal, the Body only Clay 
therefore let the obey the Soul, an 
the Soul God: Even the Soul muſt be 
checked if it forgets it's Duty to God. 
Now the Happineſs of the Soul and Body 
depends on Wiſdom to preſerve them; it is 
the proper Buſineſs of Wiſdom : That Man 
that doth this is juſtly wife. . Therefore, 
O ye Men, join the Subordination of the 
$oul' to the Body, and the Body to the Soul. 
'Conformy to the Divine Law. This is the 
only Way to obtain Happineſs ; and if we 
have net Happineſs, it is our own Faults; 
God, when he formed Man, formed him to be 
happy; let us therefore, for the Good of our 
own Souls follow the Commandments of 
God, and prudently diſcern what they com- 


mand, and what they forbid. Before I con- 
clude this Topic, it is my Duty firſt, to fol- 
low the Order that it ſeems to point out. 
% CHAP. 


Fall. 
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l A iin 
;4; Wh; Prudence | 


I, 4 JRAY, Si, what | $ meant by * 
rude N s 

a; hg e's 15 Man is k Boat witely 
| is Affairs. Prudence is being 
vit And d 3 in all our Actions; to know. 
bow to a iſh Good from Bad. It is 
gee aig, and and to now. how to 
Merit its Dute: Kad hae Mind that hath 
HERE Prudence is always guarded againſt 
Probe, Minerva guides the Mind, and the 
Mind governs all our Actions, and we- are 
always on our Guard. There are many wiſe 
Circumſf 75 which regulate our Senti- 


ments, s, and Actions ; of which I win 


treat as 125 Sk towards Ws vi. 


an 
Of Circumſpection in Sentiments. 


Auel. WHAT is Circumſpection in 


timents? 
"Arfw. A Circumſpection in Stade is, 
to conſider diligently before you give your 


Opinion; for Sentiments are not free, n 


more than our Actions and Thoughts; they 
B G generalh 
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generally riſe without any Agreement of the 
Will. Whenever any wic Sentiments 


(Which are always the Effects of Pride, Va- 


nity, Malice, or Envy) ariſe within us, thoſe 
Sentiments ſhould be ſubdued at the firſt 


Appearance, leſt by too often riſing, they 


gain too great a Power over the Soul, and 
get the Soul in full Poſſeſſion, We muſt 


Alco daily and hourly ſubdue the Riſe of dif- 


orderly Paſſions; and not only that, but it 
behoves us to examine daily thoſe which in 


all Probability may be innocent ; for Expe- 


rience teaches, that if they are moſt innocent 
of Paſſions, by being once ſtained, and ſuf- 
fered to remain ſo, they ſoon ceaſe to be ſo, 
by being immoderate. Now the Habits or 
Paſſions of the Soul are, Pride, Intempe- 
rance, Avyarice, and Ambition; the firſt g 
which proceeds from vain and prefumptuous 
Sentiments; the ſecond proceeds from cor- 
poreal Appetitites; the third proceeds from 


the Sight of Riches and Honour. Now 


ſome Paſions are criminal in themſelves, and 


others are only criminal by Exceſs; there- 


fore avoid Exceſs, for that is criminal, not 
only in one Thing but in every Thing; once 
more, I ſay, avoid Exceſs, for it is criminal. 
To explain theſe Paſſions, I will begin with 
that which proceeds from the Soul, Which 
is Pride. e 

Aug. Sir, as the firſt Riſe of Pride is 
from the Soul, pray in what Manner doth 


it firſt proceed? Anſio. 


not avoid extolling our own Merit in all 
Company; and at that Moment of Time 


himſelf wiſe enough, 


# * | 
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13 
Anf. It proceeds as follows: We are all 


t to ſet too great a Value upon ourſelves, 
and really think we merit more than any of 
our Fellow Creatures do; and by that means 
we ſwell ourſelves up to an enormous Degree, 
and when we have got to the Top of the 
Pinnacle, we look down on all others with 
Contempt. We flatter ourſelves that the 
World admires. every one of our Actions, 
when at the ſanſe Time our Self- Pride raiſes 
our Ambition to ſuch an Height, as we 


every one in Company is laughing at our 
Folly . It is too often the Caſe, that blinded 
by Self-Love, we join in Laughter even at 
our own Expence. In order, therefore, to 
remove this vain idle Paſſion, we have only 
to ſet a juſt and exact Value upon ourſelves ; 
but how difficult a Taſk is it to exam 
ourſelves exactly? Pride in the one Hand 
Self Love in the other, it is impoſſible to. 


weigh ourſelves fairly, when, we hold the, 
Scale in out own Hands... -, 1 

Ausl. Sir, will it be agreeable. to you ta 
proceed on this pleaſing Subje&?, ©... + 

Anſw, If tis pleaſing to you, and thou art, 
willing to be improyed, do as. theſe tollow- 
ing Precepts teach thee to do, If thou de- 
ſireſt to be wiſe, think. not thyſelf wile, 
enough, He that inſtruds, one that thinks, 
wa Fool to bis 


9 , 'Scholar. 
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Scholar. He that thinks himſeff wiſe 
enough to itiſtruct himſelf, hath a Fool, to 
his Maſter. ' Above all Things baniſh from 
thee Self Love and Admiration; for if they 
have a Place in thy Soul, Wiſdom can ne- 
ver enter therein. Self- Love is a Serpent 


pared againſt it. Value not thyſelf becauſe 
thou art richer than thy Neighbour; becauſe 
thou haſt a ' whiter Hand, a finer Face, a 
thirmer Skin, a more delicate Leg, or more 


for in all this there is no Praiſe due to-you : 
All Praiſe is due to your Maker; for as he 
made * handfome, with the ape BYE 
could he have made thee ugly. IIS not 
thy Leg that God rejoices in; no, tis thy 
Soul, the internal Beauty; that is it which 
is pleaſing to God. It is faid, above alt 
Things gain Wiſdom. To be prudent, ho- 
neſt, and good, are infinitely higher Accom- 
pliſnments than to be nice, florid, learned, 
or all that which the World calls gteat Scho- 
lars and fine Gentlemen. — Ape/tlats being 
Mked what he thought moſt proper for Boys 
to learn? anſwered, what they ought to do 
when they come to be Men. 

There is no ſuch a Fop as young Maſter 


 Fribble, who is a Fool of his Lady Mother's 
making: She blows him up into a Conceit 6 
of himſelf, and there he ſtops without ever, 

advancing 'one Step further. She = a 
« $824.39 2 ef 7 0 an 


that will ſting thee when thou art not pre- 


ney (and leſs Wit) than your Friend; 
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not checked, terminate in the total Ruin 
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Man of him at Tixteen, and a Boy all the 


Days of his Life after. A Fop of Faſhion 


is ſaid to be the Mercer's Friend, the Tay- 
lor's Fool, and his own ' Foe. . Though a 
Coat be never fo fine that a Fool wears, tis 
ſtill but a Fool's Coat. Proud Men never 
have Friends; nor do they deferve them in 
their Proſperity, becaufe they Know nobody; 


nor in Adverſity, becauſe then nobody knows 


them. A Man of Virtue is an Hohour to 
his Country, a Glory to Humanity; a Satiſ- 
faction to himſelf, and a Benefattor to the 
whole World: He is rich without Oppreſſion 
or Diſhoneſty, charitable without Offenta- 
tion, courteous ' without Deceit, and Brave 
without Vice. Folly and Vice are the Lan- 


gage of a Fool's Heart, ud Pride proyeh 


9veſs. Sir, I perceive that Pride is a de- 
teſtable Thing, and Self-Pride the moſt 
ſhocking of all. I am already fſatished that 
the Divine Law forbids Men to make Cholet 
of it, or ſuffer himſelf to be ſwallowed up 
in his own Conceit; and that all the Perfec- 
tions Man hath are of God. As therefore 
it is ſo baſe a Vice, I hope that you w 


continue to expoſe it; a Sin which may, i 
every one that harbours it in his S 
Auw. Now 1 will, in order to oblige 


you, return to the Subject of Self-Loye'to 
3 Exceſs; 
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Exceſs; with Advice to young Ladies and. 


their Parents. | 0 
Mliſs Salvia is a genteel young Child, with 
a pretty Fortune of Six Thouſand Pounds: 
She hath a fond Mamma, who indulges her 
in every Thing ſhe can wiſh for: She now 
and then ſallies forth with ten Thouſand My 
Dears, prailing her Eyes with Admiration, 
and every Moment kiſſing her and ſqueezing 
ber in a Thouſand Raptures ; as ſoon as her 
Neighbour Mrs. Lena. comes in . [now Mrs. 
| Lona is a Woman, that ſooner than differ in 
her Opinion, will comply in ſaying wy 
Thing: She pays no more Regard to Trut 
than ſhe doth. to Delicacy.] the fond Mother 
fallies forth thus—Pray, Mrs. Lona, do not 
yon think that my Daughter is very hand- 
ome ?; I think ſhe hath got a very fine Eye. 
She is exceſſively genteel. 
Mrs. Zona. Indeed, Madam, your Daugh- 
ter is one of the fineſt young Ladies I ever 
Tf I think ſhe is a perfect Beauty; ſhe 


ath the Preſence of a Queen. 
Mother. 1 think, Mrs. Lana, ſhe hath a 
fine Fall from her Shoulders; ſhe,. hath the 
fineſt Set of Features, that ever. were joined 
together in one Face, Sweet, ſweet, ſweet. 
pretty dear Creature, I could eat it. 
Mr. Lons. Ves, Madam, I agree in your 
Opinion: I think ſomething more than Na- 
gre had a Hand in making her. Pretty, 
F 


ſ 


All ab! ah in tell you 


{ 37 ] 
Enters Miſs Salvia's Papa. 


O how do you do, good Mrs. Lona? I'm 
heartily glad to ſee you: What do you 
think of wy dear Child ? Do not you think 
that ſhe is grown very handſome, "tall, and 
genteel ? Nay, every one gives it as their 
Opinion, ſhe is the fineſt Child chat ever 
was born; God bleſs ber { Then admiring 
every, Feature; kiſſes them all. J Ah. I. Mrs. 
Lena, I got ſomething ta tell gοe Pray, 
Madam, do you know Malter Gange —. 
— ng 
ia. Lou ſha'nt, [ 
an ln is my e af no 

Ah, but my deat Child, you 
12 vou have. captivated the Hearts 
of Half a Dozen young Gentlemen or more; 
and if you will not let me tell Mrs. Long 
Maſter Georgy's Name, I'll tel} all the other 
young Gentlemens' Names; which are ſo vi- 
olently in love with you, that they n 
about you every Time they meet. 

Then this be ak little Infant, which is ws 
more than ar Years of Age, agreed: with 
her Pappa on the following Terms: 17-11 

Now, Pappa, if you will not cell, Mes. 
Lona of more than Half a Dozen, I will 

ve you Leave, as they are not they which 


— got my Heart; and mo quand 


abu me, I cannot help it. 
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1 Sefwx-+Dear: Madam, my young Miſtteſs 
is juſt run away from School, [and is come 
Home:; ſhe is "Al over Wot and Dirt; ſne 
hath fallen down ſeveral Times in coming 
Home,:and is fach a Fright you never ſaw! 
Mam. What my dear Child an 
is ſhe r where is ſhe? 

2 1889. Gone up Stairs to * Room, to 
dreſs herſelf, Madam. 
Ahe Houſe e che Tea 
Table inocked down; the pretty little Miſs 
diſturbed in her Love Affair: And all about 
this young Lady, which is juſt run from 
School. A Servant is diſpatched to her Go- 
vernek for the Bill, and the Lady's 
Box and all her Cloathes, with 'a Letter to 
the Governeſs, wherein the is abuſed for Het 
in Behaviour to his Daughter, wherein he 


inform her, tuat he Will do her all the Pre- 


judice that lies in his Power; and that ſhe 
muſt never expect any Favour from him or 


A any of his Acquaintance any more, for her 


ill Treatment to his Daughter, which nde 
never expect from her, ſo good A F rien as 
he had been to her, '&c. '&c. 

Qu. But, pray Sir, what Sort ee Go- 
verneſs muſt ſhe be, to uſe this young Lady 
ſo as to oblige her to run Way; Ne the 
. * of her Life, what from the 
| | panne 
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Diſtance, and 'Badneſs ef the Road and 


* 


putable Character, as a Mother, a "Gover- 
nefs, and Teacher; and always "maintained 
the Public Mane vw tion. She never hath 
lefs than ders under her Care. 
̃ Quel. Si was this not owing to the 
| Teachers which are in the School © 
Anfe. No; the Teachers are old diſereet 
Ladies; the one is a Widow, the other 2 
maiden Lady; the former was always diſ- 
tinguiſhed as a tender Mother, and the latter 
for her Goodnature and polite © Address: 
They are remarkable in dete two = 


r 9 


They are never churlifnly croßs, or toolith 
| kind: They maintain 4 7 Decortim th 
the Scbosl ſo that Scholar 100 
them and feareth them. No "peculiar Re- 
ſpect is ſhewn for 6ne more than another; 
but Merit is always applauded, and Vice 
and Folly checked. 
ue. but, i roy Bi what mig nt be the 
N is young Lady's running 
away CT” 4 
Anſw. This is not the firſt Time; ſhe nat 
run away once before; and, I dare ſay, for 
the very Reaſon ſhe hath run away now, 
that is, becauſe ſhe is not hamoured in every - 
Thing ſhe'wants, and ſuffered to "bully aver 
the Scholars.—Now I'lt return to the 
Parlour. 
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0 Parlour... The Table and China ſet; Mrs. 


Tea, boiling hot, in the pretty little Miſs 
Salvias Fact, which immediately raiſed Bliſ- 


i 9 utmoſt Conſternation: The Father gone for 
24 Doctor; the Mother and Miſs Roſetta 
If fighting; Miſs Salvia crying; Mrs. Lana 


20 
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Lona and all the Family at Tea, condoling 
this poor unfortunate young Lady, and all 
in Chorus degrading the Governeſs and 
Teachers. Little Miſs Saluia, forgetting that 


her Siſter was by, takes a Bit of Toaſt be- 


fore her. Siſter, which, was juſt come from 
School; Miſe Raſetta (for that was her 
Name) roſe up in a violent Paſſion ; 4+ You 


ſaucy Huſſey, don't you know that I am 


17 Elder, and it's my Place to be ſerved 
arſt ? Immediately ſhe throws a Cup of 


ters all over her Face. Once more the 
Houſe is all Confuſion: Every one in the 


= 
„ 


Pu une Oatmeal and Oil for this 

unfortunate little Lady, who has intirely loſt 
her Beauty by this unforeſeen Accident. 
Unfortunate as it was, yet it did not end 
here: The Houſe being ſome Diſtance from 
a. Town, and the Roads very bad, it being 
Winter Time, which rendered it the more 


diſagreeable riding; what from the Badneſs 
of the Roads, and precipitated Haſte, with 
Fright and Vexation, being fearful that the | 


Water had touched his Daughter's Eyes, 
this Trouble diſarmed the tender Father of 
that Care which, every Horſeman ought. to 
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have. He puſhed his Horſe beyond his 
Strength, and paying no Regard to his Road, 
threw his Horſe down. The Damage which 
he ſuſtained by this Fall, was not only break- 
ing his Leg, bur his Horſe being a very ſpi- 
rited one, in riſing, trampled upon his Sto- 
mach, and fo bruiſed him, that it was with 
the greateſt Difficulty imaginable he got 
Home. This Accident added to rhe 962 
of Miſs Salvia's not only being ſcalded, but 
the Doctor gives it as his Opinion that her 
Eyes are entirely loſt. The Father ſenſeleſs 
from a Fever, which was occaſioned by his 


Fall; his poor little Daughter, that was once 


the Beauty of the Age, hath now entirely 


loſt her Eye: ſigkt and Beauty, renders it 1 


a deplorable Scene of Miſery; and what was 
more ſhocking; the fond Mamma, for the 
Love of her Huſband, the Thou 
dying, and the Loſs of her Daughter's 
Beauty, is juſt gone mad, and this Moment 
gone to 4 
is ſince dead of a Fever; Miſs Salvia quite 
blind, and her Face all over Seams, ' which 
renders her an Object of Pity; and the Mo- 
ther in a Mad Houſe, without Hopes of 
Recovery; and Miſs Roſetta in the Paths of 
a common Proſtitute. Thus 
whole Family brought to Ruin: and, alas! 
by what ? by their own Folly. - They had 


every thing that could have made them 
happy, had they had Prudence; an, 
a | 1 * 3 


ghts of his 


private Mad Houſe. The Father 


you ſee a. 
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off that, they did not only ruin themſelves 


he he that loveth his Son, caſteneth him. 
Train up a Child in the Way he ſhould go, 
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thou reap. Teach him Obedience, and he 


Ft az J 


but their Children alſo. O! Man, learn 


to be, wiſe.” Prov. 13 Chap. 24 v. He 
that ſpareth his Rod, hateth his Son; but 


and when he is old he will — depart ſrom 
it. . Conſider, thou who art a Parent, the 
Importance of thy Truſt; the Being thou 
* , it; is thy Duty to ſupport; 

at ge it dependeth, whether the Child 
at — Boſom ſhall: be a Bleſſing or a Curſe 

to thyſelf, or ale a worthleſs Member 
of. 9 P 
Inſtructions, and. ſeaſon his Mind wich the 
Maxims: of Truth. Watch the Bent of his 
Inclination, ſet him right in his Youth, and 
let no evil Habit gain Strength with his 
Years. . So. ſhall he riſe like a Cedar on the 
che Trees of the Fare A-wicked Son is 
a. Reproach to his Father; but he that doth 


right, is an Honour to his grey Hains. The 


Soil is thine own, let it not want Cultivation; 
the Seed which thou ſoweſt, that alſo ſhalt 


mall bleſs thee; teach him Modeſty, and he 


mall not be aſnamed. Teach him Grati- 


tude, and he ſhall receive Beneſit; teach 


him Charity, and he ſhall gain Love; Teach 
him Temperance, and he: ſhall have Healthz 
teach him. Prudence, and F ſhall at- 


tend 


4 - 


Prepare him early with 


him Religi 
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tend him. Teach him Juſtice, and he ſhall 
be honoured by the 3 CT him Sin- 
cerity, and his det | not reproach 
bim; tern him Diligence, and his Wealth 
ſhall increaſe; teach him Benevolence, and 


his Mind ſhall be exalted; teach him Sci- 


ence, and his Life ſhall be uſeful; teach 
and his Death ſhall aig. + 

Indulge not thy Children too much for if 
thou doſt, they will curſe thee, and bring 
thy grey Hairs with: Sorrow to the- Grave. 
If thou negle&: theſe indiſpenſadle Duties, 
—— — d upon the Earth, 
n in the Paths of 

. Hain 
| Pride in nis Chile's 
teth the Devil there alſo : The 
Devil ſowerks the Seeds of Pride, and that 
Soil that is forth, bringeth forth 
Damnation unto itſelf. Every. Soul that 
Pride hath Poſſeſſion-- of is an Abomination 
unto the Lordi When Pride coamethy then 
cometh Shame alſo- If thou loveſt thy 
Child, ſcourge him; fort it is better for thee 
to dd it than the World. As Pride io an 
Abomination -unto the Lord, it is the Duty 
of every Parent to cleanſe well che Hearts of 
his Children from Droſs ; that / is, ſugh ay 
Vanity, Conceit, Contempt, C Ap- 
petites, Avarice, Ambition &. 
do that, whenever you ſee any ching of tat 
GP curb it in 2 Lander e | 
er 
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fer the leaſt Particle to remain; for by leav- 
ing the ſmalleſt Spark, it will ſoon com- 
municate itſelf to the Whole, and by that 
Means your Children will be totally ruined, 
and — (if you have any Remorſe) for 
ever after unhappy. Ve fond Parents, when 
you, profeſs the moſt Value for your Chil- 
dren, by humouring them, and not ſuffering 
them to be croſs'd, or hardly ſpoke to by 
yourſclyes, or their Maſſers, or Governeſſes, 
or Teachers ; and when at School, not let- 
ting them go through che ſame Difcip line as 
others do; and Bo Maſter; or. Miſtreſs im- 
pole on them the ſame. Puniſhments as other 
Children have, inſtead of co g with 

it, as you ought to do, you, hen the Child 
comes Home with its Fingers in it's Eyes; 
as though it's Heart was broke, and lima 
melancholy Strain lays, Pray Pappa or 
Mamma, don't let me go do School 
for my Maſter or Miſtreſs hath beaten as 
for nothing. And ſo f60liſh;.ate:your20 
believe it, a3. immediately to comply, and 
the Child goes no more to Schoal. 


fooliſh Compliance. (for ſo I make bold to 


call it) is no better than that criminal Prac- 
tice of flattering your Children; ſuch as 
telling th — are handſome, though at 
the ſame, Time they are as ugly as it, is poſ- 
lible to conceive a Child to be; telling them 
they are witty, when at the ſame Time they 
We quits the reverſe: And every one that 

; 1 comes 
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comes into the Houſe muſt ſee ſome of their 
Children's Exploits; when, at the fame 
Time, they ought to be corrected rather 
than praiſed. | 

Now the following is as great a Folly as 
the above : —A fond Mamma will half a 
Dozen Times in a Day dreſs her pretty Babe 
with Patches, and the like; and in order to 
oblige the Babe, Betty is called to fetch the 
Looking-Glaſs ; then the Mother muſt needs 
have the Papa called in to ſee his Beauty of 
a Babe. By theſe Means, and the like, I 
am of an Opinion, the firſt Tincture of 
Pride is ingrafted in them, and being daily 
2 to them (I am afraid) by ſome 
© oftener than their Prayers, it grows up with 
them as they grow in Years, and daily in- 
creaſes it's Strength; and by thoſe” very 
Means ſeldom or never leaves them, when 
they are come to Years of Maturity. 
Now, according to my Promiſe,” ye little 
Fair-ones, I will p in giving you my 
Advice againft Vanity, as moſt of you ſeem 
to be inclined towards it. Affectation for 
the moſt Part attendeth Vanity ; I really 
cannot tell how to divide them, but it is my 
Opinion that Vanity is the Mother, and 
Affectation the Daughter. Vanity is the Sin, 
ind may be called the Root of Self- Love; 
and Aﬀectation the Produce thereof. Vanity 
is never at it's full Growth till it readefh | 
into Affectation, * then it is * 

, ot 
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Not to dwell any longer on this Topic, I'll 
d to their Effetts, and. the. moe 

ow to avoid them. In order to avoid theſe 
Evils, the firſt detect, and the other will, 
flee from you. Every one claims a Right 
of diſtributing Eſteem and Praiſe, ſo if any 
chuſe to carve for themſelves let them, for 


they will always meet with Difficulties. If, 


I may judge of a Fault and the Penalty, 
there is hardly one Fault that can be greater 
than Vanity; and few Puniſhments greater 


than to be laughed at. There are ſome 


People ſo full of Vanity that it overflows 
upon the Company, and very often renders 
them odious and $7 recable. 

_ << Now to a young Lady fo.compoſed, when, 
Affectation comes in to improve her Cha- 
racter, it is then raiſed to che greateſt Per- 
fection. She firſt ſetteth up for a fine 
Thing, and for that Reaſon will diſtinguiſh. 


\ herſelf right or, wrong in every Thing, ſhe 
doth, She would haye it thought that ſhe 


is made. of Clay ſo much. finer than ordi- 
nary. that ſhe hath no common Earth about 
her ; conſequently, ſhe will neither move. nor, 


ſpeak like other Ladies, becauſe it would be 


9 and therefore muſt have a Language, 
of her own, ſince ordinary Engliſh is too 


_ coarſe for her. The Loo ing -Glaſs in, the 


Morning dictates to her e Motions of 

the Day, which by how "—_ the more 
ftalied are ſo muh the more miele 
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She cometh into a Room as if her Limbs 
were ſet on with ill- made Screws, which, 
maketh the Company fear the pretty Thing 
ſhould leave ſome of it's artificial Perſon 

the. Floor. She doth not like herſelf 
made her, but will have 
ſome of her n Workmanſhip, which is ſo, 
far from making her a better Thing than 
ſhe is that it turneth her into a worſe Crea- 
ture than a Monkey. She falleth out witch 
Nature, againſt whom ſhe. maketh War, 
without admitting a Truce, thoſe Moments. 
excepted. in which her Gallant may reconcile. 
her to it. When ſhe hath a Mind to be ſoft. 
and languiſhing there is ſomething ſo un- 
natural in that affected Eaſineſs that her 
Frowas could not be by many Degrees ſo 
forbidding. When ſhe won appear un 
reaſonably humble, one may ſee ſhe is ſo 


exceſſiyely proud, that there is no enduring, 


it. There is ſuch an impertinent Smile, ſuc 
a ſatisfied Simper, when ſhe faintly diſo 
ſame fulſome Commendations a Man hap- 
peneth to beſtow upon her 1 his Con- 


ſcience, that her Thanks are far more viſible 
under ſuch a thin Diſguiſe, than they could 
be if ſhe would print them. If a hand- 
ſomer Woman taketh any Liberty of dreſ- 


— 
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ſing out of the ordinary Rules, the miſtaken - 


Lady followeth without diſtinguiſhing the 
unequal Pattern, and maketh herſelf. uglier 


by an Example milplaged; either forgetting 
{ 30 2 


the Privilege of good Looks in another, or 
reſuming without ſufficient Reaſon upon 
her own. Her Diſcourſe is a ſenſeleſs 
_ Chime of empty Words, a Heap of Com- 
er ſo equally applied to different Per- 
ons that they are neither valued nor be- 
lieved. Her Eyes keep pace with her 
Tongue, and are therefore always in motion. 
No one can put in a Word, for ſhe engroſſes 
the whole Converſation to herſelf, with the 
relating in a fond tender Manner the Loſs of 
a favourite Dog, Bird, Cat, &c.“ The | 
pretty little Thing forms within herſelf 7 
pleaſing Ideas that all the Company do ad- 
mire her pretty little nonſenſical Prattle; 
and every Moment with a coquettiſh Air 
throwing one Leg over the other ſo inde- 
ccntly Gan any one may fee three Parts up 
her Leg, in order to ſhew an handſome Leg 
or Foot, and ſometimes to diſplay a fine filk 
Stocking. or a fine Pair of Buckles, and, I 
am afraid, ſometimes merely out of Wan- 
.tonneſs. If I judge right I pity her, if 1 
accuſe her wrongfully I here aſk her Pardon. 


II. Of Corporeal Appetit. 


When the Body is in want of proper 
'  Nouriſhment we then immediately have a 
Deſire of Eating, Drinking, or Sleeping: 
Theſe are Corporeal Appetites. Nature re- 
quires ſupport, and cannot ſubſiſt without 
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it ; therefore when the 
Nouriſhment, that is, oppreſſed with Hun- 

r, Thirſt, or Wearineſs, it is not forbid- 
— Laws of God, or the Laws of 
Nature, to afford it ſuch Nouriſhment as 
Nature requires to ſupport itſelf; but on the 

contrary we are bidden to pray unto the 

Lord for Support, thus, Give us this 
Day our daily Bread ;” now I take that to 

be that we ſhould not let Nature want ſuch 

Support as is neceſſary to keep it in Health, 

leſt by ſuch Negle& we ſhould bring ſome 
Diſorder upon us, and by that Means im- 
pair our Conſtitution. God doth not re- 
quire of Man to abſtain from Meat or 
Drink, no, he hath made them for our Uſe, 
therefore let us make good Uſe of them, 
that is, eat and drink ſuch Meats and 
Drinks as will keep thy Body in Health, 
and make thee ſtrong and hearty to engage 
with the Toils of the Day. A Glutton' is 
an Abomination unto the Lord, therefore 
avoid Gluttony for that is criminal; ſhun 

Exceſs leſt thou become a Glutton. Let thy 

Reaſon govern thy Stomach, then thy Sleep 

will be ſweet unto thee, thy Life will be 

healthy. But if Reaſon guideth thee not 
er thou wilt impair thy Body, thy Days will di 
wa Days of Illneſs; Surfeits and Fewers will 
* be thy Companions, and thy Days will - te 
re Days of Miſery and Pain. If you confine 
yourſelf within the Limits of Reaſon; neither 
41. C 3 God 
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Body is in want ot ö 


128 ceſſary for one's Support; that is coveting 
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God nor the Laws of Reaſon require you to 
make a total Renunciation of thoſe Thi 
which Nature requireth. All Nature re- 
quireth Labour, all Labour requireth Reſt, 
and Reſt recovers new Strength; it enables 
— Man to return to his Exerciſe with a freſn 
Supply of Spirits. Now the above Sentences 
are allowed both by the Laws of God and 
the Laws of Reaſon. My Son, avoid Exceſs 
for it is criminal, and ought as much _ 
en as it ought to be avoided, 


. of Avariciouſuſe. 


Queſt. Pray, Sir, what is Avaticiouſneſs-? 2 
Anſiv. It is Covetouſneſs, Niggardlineſt, 
that is, coveting more than is abſolutely ne- 


to exceſs, of which I have ſaid enough be- 
fore to give you Reaſon to avoid it. Eve 
Man that is covetous is a Niggard, and 


Mad of Men, if Opportunity ſerves, very 


A covetous Man is never at Reſt, 1s 
Wants are never ſatisfied, his Spirit is like 
to an evil Spirit, as ach 1 will venture to 
lit ; that Man that hath this evil Spirit 
_ "I his Poſſeſſion, is, or ought to be avoided 

as a Thief or a Pickpocket, for if be can 
Se will deceive the Innocent, he will rob the 
Widow, defraud the Fatherleſs, and ſtarve 

3 but this 22 cannot i" | 

when 


when he even he he: the proper 
Neceſſaries of Life. , 
There is another Kind of Men, who ate 
avaricious after Greatneſs, Titles, Honour, 
Power, &c. 
This is Ambition; now this Kind of Ave. 
en Matin Mage Ser e 
Can ingui em * 
think — Avarciouſach is the Tree and - 
Ambition the Fruit thereof; for 8 
neſs is not compleat without 2 
Avariclouſneſs they get what they 
and with Ambition they . It. * — 
| ſome Men are ſo deſirous of Futte that they 
2 would forfeit their on Souls fer itz it is 
* doo often the Caſe that they are nat onl 
* the Ruin of themſelves but * Thouknbs 
8 more, and ſometimes the Ruin of 


9 
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* icli would - forfeit all for that 

ol fooliſh Honour called Greatneſs, 4 
Pleafare at beſt but of very ſhort Durarlon. 


To ſuch a Pitch is Ambition awd Pride 
grown that ſome Men would | forfeit their 
'own Souls, all for that empty Pleaſure Which 
Xo will laſt only for To-day, we are very Soak 
aſſured that it will not laſt for ever. 
Where then is the Advan 
dan Thouſands To-day, if we die Lem 
the and Joſe our own Souls? Therefore my & 
endeavour to gain Merit by good Mons, 
not at the Ri Riſque of your Soul 3 the" 
hen N | will 


hy. 


an Ruler o Princes. 


to govern the Tongue ; it is as uſeful as it 


ee e i 
will redound to you Honour in this 
World, and procure you Happineſs in the 
next; and the latter will bring Shame on 
you, and the Diſpleaſure of one who is 


King of Kin 


Lord of Lords, and the 


A R T ©: 1. | 
6 Circumſtecti on in Words. | 


The firſt Thing neceſſary i is to know how 


is uncommon, but it is a fine Knowledge, 
and every one is happy that hath it. 
If then, dear Reader, you are deſirous of 


ſuch a Companion follow theſe Rules: 
Subdue thy Soul, thy Deſires, thy Thoughts, 
and Sentiments; when you have done this 
you will, in a great Meaſure, have crowned 
your Point. The Tongue is a Servant to 


the Mind, and the Uſe of it, in Speech, is 


i expreſs the Words whereby we commu- 
- nicate our Ideas to each other, and make 
known our Wants and Deſires. In the next 
Place you ſhould obſerve your Thoughts and - 
Deſires; they may appear innocent at the 
firſt Sight, and while they are under Con- 

\ . finement, but ſhould you publiſh them they 
might appear indecent. Every one ought 
t conſider well his Words before he ſpeaks 


en. for our Thoughts, while in, are our 
: own 


K „ 


own, but when once they are divulged 
are every one's. Conſider thy Secrets 


appear 
Place a Man muſt be a Fool to expo 
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before you divulge them, and thy Friend's 


as well as thy own ; for what may appear at 
the firſt Time of mentioning innocent, may 
| the reverſe in. Time: In the Brit ; 


ſe him 
ſelf, and in the e. be a 
Knave wo expoſe his Friend. HF any of your 
Acquaintance ſhould not be bleſt with that 


Share of Senſe as you are, and for want of 
that he ſhould act indiſcreetly, you are not 
allowed to make bim the Topic of your 
Diſcourſe ; that would be acting 


baſely, as 


alſo — againſt Honour, it wool 
not him, but at the ſame 
Time expoſing/ yourſelf alſo ; it would be 


forfeiting his riendſhip, and not only that, 
bur it would render contemptible in all 
Company, as well as deſpicable to your 
* riends. 


ee een. © RES 


Detraction is Slander: You ought * 
5 to examine well before * K, 
hether your Diſcourſe points out any 
Aal ſatyrical, or the like, =! 
your Friend, or any abſent Perſon; if it 
doth you may be well ſatisfied that you are 
going to ſlander the Perſon of whom you 


are about to ſpe-k, therefore avoid that 
C oy a 


| L 4 ]] *» 
for it is a moſt deteſtable Thing to ſpeak 
maliciouſiy of Perſons that are 
to juſtify themſelyes : But it is and 
even nec to expoſe the ſecret Follies of 
Mankind, that is, if deſigned for the good 
of the Perſon accuſed, or of theſe: to whom. 
you diſcloſe it. 
If your School- Fellow commits a. Fault, 
which, if not checked in Time, may tend 
to this; Deſtruction, it is neeeſſary that you 
ſnhould inform his Father, 5 or Maſ- 
ter of it; this cannot y be called 
Detraction, for it is la . even neceſ- 
ſary: Detraction is vilifying the Character 
of a Perſon, therefore you ſhould, to avoid 
Detraction (if you are — co 'a Neceſũty of 
montioning the Follies and Vices of any one) 
do it with all the Prudence you poſſibly can; 
if you mention them in a ſatyrical Manner, 
it will look as if you was prejudiced againſt 
aim, and do it more out of ill-will than 


with any good Intent; therefore be cautious 


how you make mention of any Perſon's 
Character. 

Mr. TIihuill is a Man peculiar for Detrac- 
tion; if mention happens to be made of 
any Perſon who is not preſent, he will im- 
mediately inform the Company of all the 
ill he knows of him; not one Action 
that he ever did will he inform. them of ; 
no, he keeps them a Secret; not one Vice 
will he leave unturned, but will, with al 


4, ai & Ai. act th ad Phe 
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-the Malice poſſible; vis vm w_ 


Tongue, which is tipt with Venom. Now, 


free from her Slander. 


13 


Degrer imaginable; en in 
Company happens to go —— *. A im- 


mediately vill him in * ſame Manner. 
Mit Rightevil does not dwell long on any 
one Sub) <Q, ſhe is Miſtreſs of Coquetry, 
her leaf Imagination preſents to her, at 
one View, a thouſand who muſt fall 
Victims — 
bificarions of this pretty Coquet, every 
of her A 2 the Slander of her 


her Malice; ſuch are the Qun- 
one 


dear Reader, what a Fi doth this you 

Lady appear in before candid Judges ? How 
odious doth ſhe appear to thoſe y La- 
dies of a modeſt Turn of Wit? How con- 
temptible is ſhe in their Eyes? This is a 
Turn of Wit that renders every Woman, 
ſo inclined, deſpicable ; every Perſon, at 
ſome Time or other, is liable to ſuffer by 
her Slander and miſplaced Jokes; each of 
them ſhe meets coſts her a Word, a Laugh, 
a Touch, a Joke; thus you ſer no one bh 


Young Ladies, I „ now you ſee her 
2 that you vill ta e a View of it, as - 

not any Thing. I know of deters a Perſon 
from Vice more than ſeeing the very Picture 
itſelf. Now there is another Sort of Ladies 
that are rather pious than not; they will 
fy — — the 2 themſelves, — 
ary uch a P is very agreeable, 
C 6 8 endowed 


1 361 
endowed with good Principles, &c. but 
here they ſtop, and leave all * enn; 
"an e | 


u. Of Raillery. 


 Raillery, is joking any one Perſon that i is 
in Company; now this is a fair Way of 
Joking, becauſe the Perſon ſo joked is then 
Pieſent to anſwer for himſelf: But you 
to be very careful how you proceed in 
' Kind of joking ; it very often is — 2 
with ill Conſequences, when they are ſallied 
out upon wrong Perſons, ſuch as Fathers, 
Friends, Bene factors, or Patrons. You are 
never to rail at any of your Superiors, for 
that would be impudent: Rail not at any 
one's Imperfections, for they did not make 
themſelves; rail not with Malice for that 
will expoſe you; let your Raillery be inno- 
cent, and upon your Equals; it is in their 
Power to return it again with the ſame Free- 
dom as you railed at them; but if you rail 
at your Inferiors they cannot return it again 


* 


© without fear, they cannot anſwer you as they 


would their Equals. Always let your Rail- 
lery be modeſt, innocent, and confined 
within the Rules of Reaſon, and applied to 
your Equals, then you are ſure not to give 
Offence. It is neceſſary that when you rail 

at your Equals it ſhould be —. to De- 
nN point not out any of his Imper- - 
| + 2 fections, 


fections, that will render your 
diſagreeable; his Imperfe@tions « 


a Nature as he cannot help; he did not 


ſibly can; your expoſing theſe Vices will be 


may be the Cauſe of t 
ſometimes Words; 5 28 
ann nn ann. 


l 
Diſcourſe 
are of ſuch 


make himſelf, the Fault was not his own : 
Your Raillery muſt be placed on ſimple Fol- 
lies, ſuch as Pride, Vanity, Conceit, Fop- 


— and Affectation; you are at Li- 


to rail at the above Vices, as it is in 
every one's Power to refrain from them; 
* it in as —_—— 


neither attended with Diſhonour nor Infamy, 
nor doth it give the Perſon too ſenſible a 
Blow; and, in all Probability, may recall 


him to Virtue and Decency : Nevertheleſs, 


though you may intend your Raillery for 
his good, if you are not upon vour Guag 


will run him from his Good-nature, and 
that fooliſh and ill-timed Mirth, you 
ual Enmity, and 
may terminate in 


r 


INT. O Indiſeretion. 


Indiſcretion is s the want of Juſtice, being 


unwiſe, and the want of Judgment ; that 
Man who hath Indiſcretion for his Compa- 
nion will be guilty of the following Crimes: 


He will reveal his own Secrets, his'Friend's, 
or any one's elſe ; now you are to 


chat this Abuſe is eden, when Seer 
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are once led they are not weoorerebe 3 


therefore that Man is a very improper Per- 
ſon to be truſted with Secrets of any We ht; 
ſuch Men are Bablers; they are ſo 7 vr — 
keeping your Secrets chat they cannot keep 
their own ; their Promiſes ate no — 
Straws, and are as ſoon broken ; they only 
keep a Secret till Opportunity — and 
then they divulge it: But in my Opinion it 
is much the ſafeſt way to keep your Secrets 


d yourſelf, for if you cannot keep your 


own Secrets how do you think that any one 
elſe will keep them for you ? therefore if 
vou will divulge them, you muſt not be 
ſurprized to hear of them again. In the 
next Place if your Friend puts you in truſt 
of any Thing you ſhould be as careful of it 
as though it was your own, but ſhould: you 
make away with it then you would be gui 
of Indiſcretion. Therefore to avoid 
eretion follow thefe Rules: Whenever — 
are intruſted with the Secrets of any Perſon 
never divulge them, though a Thouſand 


- * ſhould intreat you to do it; always be upon 


your Guard, for you will meet with ſome _ 
ſilly (prying People, who pretend that th 

have been intruſted alſo wh the whole — | 
Fair, merely to know the whole Secrets from 
you, of what they only ſurmiſed before; 
and ſhould you be — with Perſons 
that know the Secrets as well as 
you ate not allowed to tell them; for it * 


e _ * ka 


* . 
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obſcene Actions which will render you as 


and the Ladies hare the ſame Liberty — 


all Men Civility. 
that repreſents the Soul of Man —4 than 


Soul, and not only that but it is Part of the 


Vi 


TWw 1. 
ſo happen that *. very Perſons who ure 
then preſent ſhould not know that you know 
any —_—_ about them. 


| IV. of Free Diſcourſes : 


In the firſt Place your Diſcourſe muſt be 
free from Obſcenity, ſecondly you muſt 
conſider what Company you are in, and 
thirdly you muſt let your Actions join in 


Harmony with your Words ; for there ate 


contemptible as your Obſcenity in Diſcourſe. 
But in Company with your own Sex you 
may have Liberty of „ 
ments more freely than 


. their Sentiments, when in Com- 
y with their own Sex, more freely than 
ore the Gentlemen. But with your own 
Sex you have not the Li of behaving 
obſcene or con) cenely ; no, 
Diſcourſe ſhould turn upon thoſe Things 

— wherein Youth may find I 
Woman Modeſty, the Aged Reſpect, and 
There is not any Thing 


his Actions do; if a Man's Soul is wickedly 
inclined his Actions ſympathize with his 


Language of the Soul, and his Diſcourſe is 
the other, Obſcene Diſcourſe is the Pong 


| 40 J 
of a foul Soul, and a Man's Actions prove 
the Truth thereof. 9 


ARTICLE III. 
Of Circumſpetlion-in Attions or Decorum. 


J have given you before a ſmall Sketch 
how to govern your Actions, and how ne- 
ceſſary it is for our Actions to be governed 
by Reaſon and Prudence: It is not enough 
to have Virtue in our Hearts; no, we muſt 
have it alſo in our Actions, which will re- 
dound to us Honour in this World. It is 
dur Intereſt and Duty to avoid all thoſe 
Things that may occaſion us to be ſuſpected 
of any Thing that may injure our Honour; 
it is our Duty to ſet good Examples. If 
you was the moſt virtuous Man living if you 
did not ſet Examples of your Virtue there 
would be room to cenſure you, and not 
without Reaſon. Paul is a good Man, 
de fears God, he honours him, and ſerves 

him ; but what of all that? he doth not 
go to the Church, or any other Place of 
Worſhip, therefore People cenſure him of 
being an Atheiſt, Mary 1s and vir- 


tuous, but her Dreſs is gay; her Converſa· 
tion looſe, and by that Means ſhe is deem'd 
a Coquette. Our Parſon is a ſober, good, 
and honeſt Man, and a Man of Virtue, but 

he keeps bad Company, and therefore is 
20 cenſured 


bn 


you by. the Hand and leads <p into the 


14. that ſetteth a 
to Society, to his 
World. If thou art virtuous, let thy Virtue 
be known, that others may ſee it and fall in 
Love with it. If thou A honeſt, god 
ſober, and wiſe, diſtin 
that thy Neighbour may follow thy Example. 
Love thy Neighbour as thyſelf, and all that 
is in thy Power ſerve him. As not any 
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a Reprobate, a Drunkard, | 
rly Perſon. 


cenſured of bein 
and a looſe diſo 


I. Of good Examples. 


He that ſetteth a good Example is diſtin- 
iſhed as a bright Star, but he that ſetteth 

h a bad pple | is, as it were, a public 
Servant to the Devil, and ought to be deſ- 
piſed as you would a Serpent that lies in 
your Way; the latter can only bite you, 
and with it's Venom -poiſon your Blood; 
but he who ſetteth you bad Examples takes 


raight Road to Damnation: the latter 
u not only loſe your Happine on Earth, 
t you loſe it for ever, in this World and 


in the World to come, and forfeit your own 


Soul for the empty Joys of one Day. There- 
2 avoid bad Examples, fince you ſee how 
97 fr a Thing it is to embrace them ; 

t Means you will obtain H 
Example is 4 riend 
eighbour, and to all the 


guiſh thyſelf as yok 


POE" is 1 25 and . ay good "pla, 


L 
ples, happy is that Man who'cah only add his 
Mite of Virtue as an Example. 


As Wiſdom is the Seat of Modeſty, and 
Wiſdom rejoiceth in Modeſty, and Modeſty 
is the real Perfection of Mankind, and in 
particular the fair Sex, therefore embrace 
Modeſty while it is in your Power; if you 
have once loſt the Opportunity you may 
never have the like again. In order to ob- 
tain her, 'make 'thyſelf - acquai 


hted with the 
Laws'of Modeſty; ſtudy chem j make thy- 
"elf converfant with her epts; converſe 
with them that ate well verſed in her Rules, 
and thoſe who have been Pupils to her for 
many Years. This is che Way to obtain 
her, and er Laws; until chat Time you 
will never appear complete. Without Mo- 
| a Woman is little ſuperio 


4 | or to the Brute 
bs” of the Field; the is an Abomination 
unto the Lord, and odious to all Mankind. 
Therefore, ye Daughters of the Earth, liſten 
unto the Voice of Wiſdom, Prudence, Mo- 
deſty, and Virtue; receive their Precepts, 

2 them in einne Heart, ſo as to be an 
Example to thy Children, and to thy Neigh- 
bonr, and to anſwer the Deſign for which 
thou waſt made. What Man can ſay unto 
himſelf, I am wiſe ? or who can ſay unto 

himſelf, I am good? But I ſay a wiſe Man 

3 | it | is 


yourſelf, you put it out of che — 7 
bee — the World or 


then will your Sdul be filled wien 


rum; and dy that Means render 


ccc 
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is and a Man wiſe. If a Man 
is good, fay i e Jam wiſe ; then 1 
immediately pronounce him a Fool : Should 
a Man fay unto himſelf, I am good ; 1 
unto that Man, he is wicked ; for it is evide 
a wiſe Man avoideth Conceit, but Conceit is 
the Fruit of 'a Fool's Heart, Thetefore if 
thou wonldeft be modeſt Tet theſe be 
Rules, with what I have faid ; 
think not' thyſelf too wiſe to be taught, be 
decent in Expreſſions and Actions; if 
ur Opinſon be ae 3 * in 1 7 
anner, void of Conckit | 


one elſe to do it; if your Aﬀions tre m 
your Friends will te 
ſure to let you know of it foon en 
Therefore be wiſe in Time, take hol or * 
Wiſdem's Hand, then will you be filled with 

Modeſty 'as the rich Hiye is with Honey ; 
Happitieſs, 
and your Actions ſhall nouriſh you in your | 
old Age, and be as 80 unto you as the 
Honey from the Comb. In every Action 
obſerve the Rules of _ Modeſty ; if you 
tranſgreſs a _—_— Modeſty, you, at the ſame 

Time, tranſgreſs againſt the Rules of Dew. 
youtſel 

odions. The Actions and Decorum of -a 


Man are the external Parts of his Intellects; 
they point out the Bitters and Sweetb ef a 
Man's Life; his Actions and Decorum ate, 


o 


” $06 1 
as it. were, the ſpeaking Picture of his Un- 
derſtanding; and for that Reaſon we are 
every one of us liable to cenſure ; moſt of 
us, even the wiſeſt of us, are guilty of that 
Fault of judging of our Neighbour's Actions 
and Decorum; and frequently we condemn 
them, though at the ſame Time they may 
be 1 Notwithſtanding we are for- 
bidden to judge, leſt we be judged ; altho* 
it be a Cuſtom with us to judge of People 
by their Company they keep, yet we are not 
.to. condemn every one at the firſt Sight; 
no, a Man may be in bad Company, and 
not bad himſelf ; but, in my Opinion, a 
wiſe Man is not a e , X. for a 7 3 
à led Woman is not proper y for a 

truly virtuous one; 2 2 emp. ho- 
neſt Man. Let your Companions be few 
and good; let your Actions. be governed 
by that ſweet Regulator, Prudence; then 
will you merit Eſteem, de you! will * ; 
U with it. 5 | 
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Charity i is the Love of God, and Re 

1 Nou to be charitable you muſt 

be bountiful; liberal, kind, and loving. 


Charity is as much, it not more, to the 
. of the er than the Receiver; 


and 


e 


them all be 
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and to prove the Truth of it obſerve the 
following Sentence, What you give to 
the Poor you lend to the Lord.” nevo- 
lence merits'a Bleſſing, and happy is that Man 
who poſſeſſeth it. With what Pleaſure dorh 
he give, who is bleſt with Power ; what he 
giveth away he looks on as of no otter Uſe 
to him in this Life, than to give to the 
Poor, which is the great and pri 
O! Man, thou knoweſt, That naked thou 


cameſt/into the World, and that naked ſhalt 


thou return ;” therefore what great Service 
is it 'to have Thouſands ; when you depart 
this Life it is impoſſible to take them with 
you. Come here, thou Miſer, and take 
Advice: Conſider that thou art mortal, and 
ſo ſure as thou waſt born, ſo ſure thou ſhalt 
die; confider within thyſelf well ; view thoſe 


poor and lifeleſs Pence which thou haſt pro- 
cured, look upon N 
turn them over, you ſee that they are life - 


them, view them; now 


leſs, you can have no Hopes of taking them 
with you; 


cannot tell; in all Probability for them that 
will ſpend it as faſt as you got it; the ill 
Effects of Money, ſo gotten, may not 
here; no, know that you have a 


You have indulged 
Life; you have not given him a. 
r | Education 


ncipal Uſe. 


oy find that you 'M leave 
ind you, alas ! for whom you 


end 
- Join! thite alli M _ 
Son, that admires your more t 3 
who knows but it will bo the ruin of Ian z 
him in Idleneſs all his 
F. 
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Education to know how to make a good 
| Uſe of it; if you, had laid out a fe Pounds 
in his Education, that would have been do- 
ine r right; then he would have. known bow. 

have made a good Uſe of what you wall, 


to 
— him Re but, 3%; Chivas ſtand; 
w he will be ag, illiterate; idle, drunken, 
— Fellow, ang, deſpiſed; hy all, Who 
know him. Now, Miſer, hæarken to my 
Voice, and, I will teach you hom tg; enjoy 
them here and h 1 Fe 1 4 juſt and only 
Way to enjoy, iteleſs Pence, which, 
thou haſt. even 55 bylelf N common 
Neceſſaries of Life to get · Ab Ii ah fee, 
he ſtanꝗs aſtoniſhed; his Joy overcomes im 
125 Ng 15 e ho w. he. is 
P ? 9 not [ u ow. 
— — waſt made for a more; noblex Deſign 
than to heap together. a, few! Pence 2; Ae 
be plain with. vou, I realiy think a 
Hiſer cannot be honeſt 3 nov make a 
God of your neys : ; Was, you carched, 
in your Roguery, nd, guilty, your: 
Money. would. not ve. you. from Puniſm- 
ment, neither will it ſave you from Death. ; 
Since Money will not ſave you from Death, 
877 n you one Hour more in 
8 when Heath calls you, away, learn to 
in 7 0 that you, haye a, 
Saal and that you have an Opportunity of 
long it; and you. may Ble well «byes that 
| | | oney 
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is of no Uſe to a damned Soul; be 
wiſe, take hold of this Advantage; conſider, 


well theſe Words, What you give to the 


Poor you lend to the Lord.“ This is a 
noble Saying, and one that will anſwer your 
Purpoſe ; in the firſt Place you give that 
away which would be of no Uſe to you in 
this World, and that which you cannot take 
away with a but, on the other Hand, 
you have à tenfold Advantage by ſo doing. 
you only lend it to one that will pay yo 
again with tenfold Intereſt: This is the 1 


to take your Money with you when it 


pleaſe God to call you from this World into, 
a State of future Bliſs, Beſides the Pleaſure: 
a Father to the Poor, the Widow, 
the, Orphan, and the; diſtreſſed, O ye fooliſh 
Nan learn to be, wiſe, and let not * Devil 
ve you. Now is the Time, the only 

ha - EP in, that will laſt for ever. 
h C 2 an conſiſt in 


a 
being ng cle 9 | | 
Ng .. are g of Actions 


kk come under. the tle of neſs and 
not LOOT of it: As we are all apt to 
228 the Actions 10 e Fel- 
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Charity. If any ſpeak evil of you, to for- 


give them is Charity. Revenge and Malice 
are not in the Hearts of charitable Men. 
If your Neighbour is in Trouble, it is Cha- 
rity if you do all that is in your Power to 
help-him out of it; it is your Duty ſo to 
do: It is ſome Time or other in the Power 
of even the pooreſt Men to be of Service to 
their King, and it is always in their Power 
to be of Service to the Community in ge- 
neral; for God, by his omniſcient Wiſdom, 
who was our Omne- parent, formed from the 
dark Receſſes of Nature all Things; and ſo 
wiſe was his Omnipotence that every Bein 
is of Uſe, and not one Particle but God 
formed it for the Uſe of Mankind. There- 
fore be of good Comfort, O ye Poor, for 
God is your Benefactor; the pooreſt of you 
are of as great Value to God as the Empire 
of the World; therefore he that hath no 
Charity will find none; but he that is cha- 


ritable ſhall receive it again tenfold. 3 ec 


Benevolence is a kind of Relation to 
Charity: The one being ſeldom found 
without the other is my Reaſon for treating 
of it here, which I hope will be agreeable. 
That Man that hath Benevolence. for his 
Companion is poſſeſſed of the following Per- 
fections: He conſidereth that all Things 
N 8 came 
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came from God, and acknowledgeth his 
Goodneſs ; he returneth Thanks for all the 
Benefits which he hath received from his 
Friends; fuch as Food, Cloathing, Conve- 
niencies, Protection, and all the Pleaſures 


of this Life; and with Gratitude ' expreſſes 


himſelf thus : Dear Friends, it was your Be- 
nevolence that hath procured my Happineſs, 
and put it in my Power to enjoy Society. 
He acknbwledgeth the Happineſs he awes 


firſt to God, and ſecondly to his Friends: 
Thus being ſenſible of his Debt to God and 


Man, ſayeth, my Heart ſhall overflow with 
Benevolence, and I will extend my good- 
will towards my Neighbour, and make him 
as happy and as comfortable as I can; for 
as I found Favour in the Eyes of my Friends, 
ſo ſhall my Neighbours find Favour'in me. 
His Friendlineſs and Affections diſtingyiſh 
him from the Cynic or Miſer ; he is beloved 
by all that have the APRN of knowing 
him, by a Multitude of well-diſpoſed Per- 
ſons, who have only heard of his Name : 
Therefore come, ye well-diſpoſed, take Be- 
nevolence by the Hand, hold her faſt, em- 
brace her, enjoy her, open your Hearts that” 
ſhe may enter in and never depart from you. 
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of Fortitude 


. TITU DE, dear Reader, is a Virtue. 
LI ſhall give it a Place next to Prudence, 
as the one cannot do well without the other; 
I have ſaid before that Fortitude is a Virtue, 
I hope you do not think that I ſhall treat of 
it as Strength of Body, but as a Virtue. 
The Enemies to Fortitude are, Peril, Miſ- 
fortunes, Want, Pain, Injury, Natural 
Evils, Puniſhments, Contradictions, - &c. 
Now you ſee the Enemies of Fortitude, 
you may, at one View, ſee how neceſſary it 
4s for you to fortify yourſelf agairſt thoſe 
Enemies, which ſtand in readineſs to take 
every Advantage: If you do not fortify 
- yourſelf, you are liable to ſuffer for your 
Neglect; it is your Duty to ſecure yourſelf 
with Courage enough to defy the Malice of 
Fortune, nor to let your greatneſs of Soul 
be caſt down, as your Happineſs dependeth 
not ſolely on her Smiles (for when you was 
born you did that Moment encounter with 
- Fortune) ſo if ſhe frowns you muſt bear it, 
for there is no avoiding the Frowns of 


Fortune. 
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Of Natural Evils. ; 


Atural Evils are ſuch as human Condi- 

tions cannot avoid; I will explain to 

ou the chiefeſt of them, via. the Loſs of a 
ather, a Mother, a Siſter, a Brother, a Friend, 
&c. Theſe are of ſuch a Nature that they 
pierce the moſt ſenſible Part; it is then you 
require Strength of Soul to ſupport in 
thoſe Misfortunes : Death is what we mult 
all, at one Time or other, feel; and ſhould 
we want Virtue, which is the Health of the 
Soul, how ſhall we be capable to meet 
Death with Fortitude and Reſignation, and 
that Spirit which is becoming Mankind to 
do. every one would rightly conſider it, 
he would fortify himſelf to receive Death as 
a Benefactor; and ſurely if we rightly con- 
ſider it, he is ſo : Let us be d in any 
Dificulty whatſoever, Sickneſs, Poverty, 
and the like, he protects us from it, and 
takes us from a Frame which is mortal, to 
a State of Immortality; from a World of 
* 0 Pain, to everlaſting Happineſs 
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II. Of Puniſhments. 


God is an impartial Judge ; without 
Doubt his Corrections are ſo too. If we 
every Day do thoſe Things that are forbidden 
by God (and too often, I am afraid, we 
commit them- merely out of Wantonneſs) 
there is no juſt Reaſon for any one to com- 
plain, if God does chaſtiſe us for them. 
For that Reaſon we ought to fortify our- 

ſelves; and rather than think we are pu- 
niſhed more than we deſerve (which is too 
often the Caſe) ; it is our Duty to receive 
his Chaſtiſements with Reſignation, as we 
have great Reaſon to believe that God chaſ- 
tiſes like a Father, and his Chaſtiſements are 
for our good, and only to bring us back 
into the Paths of Righteouſneſs. Therefore, 
ye Sons of Men, forbear to accuſe that Al- 
mighty and moſt great God of Partiality. 
His Chaſtiſements are juſt, and only to re- 
claim you from Folly and Vice; and to 
bring you back into the Paths of Virtue. 
It is the Duty of us all to return Thanks 
for his paternal Care and Love towards 
us. For all other Puniſhmerts, we have no 
one to blame but ourſelves ; that is, ſuch as 
come from our own wicked Way of living, 
viz. -Drunkenneſs, Whoredom, Perjury, 
Theft, &c. Puniſhment for theſe we draw 


pon ourſelves, therefore every Man ſhould 
r receive 


E 

receive the Fruits of his Labour. If we 
think much of them, why do we daily add 
more to them? And when they are become 
inſupportable, then we repine, and think 
that God is partial to one, and not to ano- 
ther. You are miſtaken, you do not only 
bring upon you Miſery in this World, 
but the Curſe of God alſo, by ſo doing. 


INI. Of Perſecutiens. 


Perſecutions are only to be from the Ene- 
mies of Virtue : They are the unjuſt Op- 
preſſors; but you better bear Oppreſ- 
ſion than forſake Virtue. Virtue is the moſt 
valuable Prize. Let them that call forgiv- 
ing of Injuries Cowardice, not be regarded. 
It is better for you to be virtuous and deſpi- 
ſed, than to be a ſworn Enemy to Virtue, 
and to be applauded by the wicked; thoſe 
Men who are ſworn Enemies to Virtue, are, 
without doubt, true Servants to the Devil. 
You had much better be a Stranger to 
Wickedneſs, than a Stranger to Vittue; if 
you are à Stranger to the firſt, your Days 
will -be happy, but if you are a Stranger to 
the ſecond your Days will be full of Pain 
and Grief. If you are perſecuted for Vir- 
tue's Sake, think it an Honour, and bear it 
with a Fortitude becoming your Character. 
It Virtue is deſpiſed in Courts of Princes, 
much better there than by you: If Virtue 
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is denied Admittance in the Courts of Juſ- 
tice, much better for them to do it than 
you: If the Coquette deſpiſes her, much 
better for her, than for you: Knaves will 
deſpiſe her, but be you ſure to love her; 
for you will find Benefit thereby in the End. 
What do you think that God hath nothing 
to give you more than what we daily ſee be- 
fore our Eyes? Do you think that he has 
nothing in Store for thoſe that are perſecuted 
for his Sake? Ah! you are ſtrangely miſ- 
taken, he harh future Bliſs; Joys that will 
never end, What are the Baubles of this 
World, in Compariſon to the Joys to come ? 
Therefore, dear Reader, bear all Perſecu- 
tions with Fortitude, and the Lord will re- 
ward you for it; for Innocence is always 
perſecuted by the Wicked. 


IV. Of Contradifiians. 


Contradictions.—Not any one Thing af- 
\ fords a greater Variety of Contradictions 

a than Nature; ſhe hath, in every human 
Countenance, difplayed her Ingenuity; every 
Countenance is contradictory to each other. 
You, and every one, muſt give it as your 
Opinion, that ſhe hath not made any two 
Countenances alike, or any two Perſons of 
ſo juſt Equanimity, that they are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed one from the other. As Na- 
ture hath painted fo great a Diverſity I m 
{ils | 8 
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ſhe hath inimitably finiſhed a complete Pic- 
ture of Contradictions. Every one — a 
Right to part of her animity, th ve 
2 Share of it, is Mr. Bietus hath a 

at Share of her Evenneſs of T A 
o great is it, that all his Friends will allow 
they never ſaw him out of Temper ; and 
really do they give it as their Opinion he 
never was. Mr. Jouliticus is d with ſo 
great a Share of Patience as renders him 
admirable ; let what Misfortune wilt befal 
him, he is always d to meet it with 
amazing Fortitude and Courage ; although 
he hath, from - his Infancy upwards, been 
aflifted with bitter Misfortunes that would 
have diſſolved an Heart of Steel, yet hath 
he always a Smile in his Face, and is never 


heard to —_— Miſs Humanes, hath por 
a 


ſo great hare of Humour, 

renders her, in all Company, remarkable for 
her Sweetneſs of Temper, Good Humour, 
Affability, and Mildneſs; it renders her 
agreeable in all Stages of Life: In the 
Bloom of her Youth her good Humour was 
fuch that all her School Fellows loved her; 
her polite Addreſs commanded Reſpect from 
all that ſaw her; her Converſation was al- 
ways on fuch Topics as were pleaſing and 
improving; whenever ſhe is aſked any 
Queſtion ſhe ' anſwers in a mild Tone of 
Voice, fo eaſy, and with ſo much 1 
Nature, that it is a great Pleaſure to ſpeak 
- D 4 3 
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to her: I have heard of ſeveral Perſons ma- 
king frivolous Excuſes to ſpeak to her for 
their own Curioſity, to be convinced and 
partake of her good Humour. This is a 
juſt Account of Miſs Humanes ; who by her 
good Humour, polite Addreſs, Affability, 
and Gentility, hath gained a good Name to 
Poſterity. Now, dear Reader, you may at 
one View ſee that we are not all alike, as we 
all differ in our make, ſo do we in our Diſ- 
poſition; but you may be as plealing to 


Sd, if your Actions are good, as even the 


very. fineſt of Mankind. You are not to 
laugh at any one becauſe they have not fo 
much, fluency of Speech as you, or not ſo 
well made, nor at the Deformities of another 
Perſon which are not in yourſelf; if you 
have not them you may have eueren er 
as odious.. If God intended that only thoſe 
who were weli made ſhould be ſaved, doubt- 
leſs he would have made us all ſo: God doth 
not regard the external Form ; no, it 1s the 
internal that he delighteth in: You ma 
have all the outward Signs of Righteouſneſs 
that is poſſible, and I may have none, yet 
that is no Rule that I may not have as much 
as you, or that Braggadocio who is willing 
to make the World believe that he is a 
None-ſuch. Always judge with Charity, 
for it is not in your Power to judge the 
Heart of any other Perſon. God hath given 
a Law that every one may read it, but .. 
1 {7 aw 
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Deformities that could be joined | 


I I. ot: 
Law doth not confine every Man to appear 


alike in Character: I may be as virtuous as 


he that proclaims it aloud, and ſeems to ſet 
the whole World in amaze. We ourſelves 


are not perfect, therefore we ſhould treat 
our Fellow Creatures as we deſire to be 
treated; and were we free from all Defects 
yet we ſhould not inſult thoſe who are not 
perfect, but on the other Hand we ſhould 
pity them. That Man who hath all the 
together 
in one Being doubtleſs has as t a Right 
to future Bliſs as he who ſhould have all the 
Beauties of Adonis. Ceaſe your Vanity, ye 
Sons of Pride, this Object of Pity hath one 
Beauty that eclipſes all yours, he hath great- 
neſs of Soul: Now which is to be pitied, 
you that have all the Pride of Beelzebub, "and 
all the Beauties of Adonis, or he that hath all 
the Deformities that could be joined t 
ther, and hath true greatneſs of Soul? Phere- 
fore, ye Sons of Men, learn to be wiſe, 
your Beauty will die with you, but greatneſs 
of Soul will never die; all your Pride is but 
Vanity when Death claims his Right; if 
you was the greateſt Prince on Earth you 
muſt humble yourſelf to lie with the pooreſt 


Mortals; there is no Advantage of being 
great 1a this World, but if you have great- 
. neſs of Soul you are much ſuperior to the 
greateſt Prince on Earth who hath it not. 
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. Sir, as greatneſs of Soul hath ſome- 

thing in its Sound that raiſes my Attention, 

and forms within me ſome noble Ideas of 

* _ you oblige me with your Opinion 
or nt 

A. Greatneſs of Soul is a true, noble, 


denied 
eatneſs of Soul to refrain from t 
hings that may tend to their Iatereſt, nor 
doth it confi in private Intereſt, or in 
Bavbles, in thoſe Things that are 
real. — Man is deſirous of Felicity, 
and purſues the proper Meaſures to ob- 
tain it, if they are poſſeſſed of Greatneſs 
of Soul. The Shoe Man hath the Advan- 
tage of a bad Man: The good Man putteth 
nin Execution his Deſires Wich more Spirit 
and Glee than the Rogue. The honeſt 
| Man is convinced that not any Thing can 
add to his Happineſs but virtuous Actions, 
and the Rogue doth not care how he gains 
what he calls Happineſs, whether by 
or bad Actions, ſo that he gains his End. 
If a Man is yoid of Virtue he can have no 
real Happineſs, but he that hath Virtue, that 
gives him Fortitude to encounter with Pain, 
Vexation, Crofles, and Diſaſters. He hath 
greatneſs of Soul; he values not the 
Baubles of this World, his Soul is more 
noble; ſooner than he would forfeit his 
Virtue he would ſuffer all the Afflictions 
Gat could be inflicted * him; he hath 

| nobleneſs 
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nobleneſs of Sentiment and greatneſs of Soul. 
The following are ſome of the chiefeſt Sen- 
timents of thoſe who poſſeſs a noble Soul: 
They deteſt thoſe Things that are mean; 
they value not thoſe that gain Merit by evil 
Actions; they do not admire «thoſe whoſe 
Greatneſs proceeds from Money or- Wealth 
ill gotten; they only honour thoſe whoſe 
Greatneſs proceeds from virtuous Actions: 
This greatneſs of Soul requireth every Man 
to add his Mite to Society, as a Reward for 
their Goodneſs. Every one dependeth on 
Society, while on Earth; in order to do that 
which is juſt, and to merit their Aſſiſtance, 
we ought to ſerve our fellow Members with 
all the Faithfulneſs we poſſibly can: There 
are a great Variety of Employments, ſome 
one of which it is in our Power to chuſe for 
the Good of ourſelves and Society; we are 
forbidden to he idle by the Laws of the 
Almighty, who was the — of all Beings, 
and there fore it is a great Sin to be idle; 
when once you have made choice of one that 
you ſhal} like, then you are to excel in it, if 
it be in your Power. 

To conclude this Topic: — A noble Soul 
avoiderh the Thirſt of Grandeur, it alſo 
abhorreth the Sting of Envy; it is not the 
Temper of thoſe who poſſeſs « a noble Soul to 
hate thoſe that proſper, or who ſhine, or 
make a Figure in this World ; nor doth he 
any them who poſſeſs thoſe Advantages 
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which 1 hw added to his Pleaſure ; 
nor doth he claim a Right to them. Every 
one hath a Right to Honour as well as him- 
ſelf. His Greatneſs of Soul places him above 

all dirty, mean, low Actions. 
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AUJS:LIQE.- is. 4 Virtue, and that Man 
who 1s bleſſed with it renders to God his 
due, to Man his due, and to himſelf his 
due. In this Word Juſtice is comprehended | 
all our Duties; it is only Juſtice in thee to 
do as you would be done unto : Therefore if 
you hope that God will bleſs you, it is but 
your Duty, it is no more than your Duty 
towards yourſelf, to honour and obey his 
Commandments, which is a Duty incumbent 
on you, and every one; for as God made 
us in likeneſs unto himſelf, it is but Juſtice 
to render unto him Praiſe, and to acknow- 
ledge him to be our Benefactor; that is a 
mall and eaſy Way to pay ſo great a Debt, 
a Trifle 1adeed ! and even in that, as in all 
other Acknowledgments, we reap the Fruit 
thereof. Behold Bonnuiſe, he was every Day 
and every Moment . it was — 
| rea 
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real Pleaſure to ſerve God; his Heart over - 
flowered with Goodneſs and Gratefulneſs to- 
wards God; you ſee him happy all the Day 
long, from the riſing of = Sun till the 
going down of the ſame; his Days are Days 
of Happineſs; he s Life away in Jo 
and Felicity : Theſe are the Pleaſures whic 
he has gained in this World, but alas! 
theſe are but trifling, he departs this Life 
with Pleaſure, and all his Acquaintance weep 
over him; and the Lord faith unto him, 
Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit 
the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
Foundation of the World,” It is a great 
Pleaſure to a Man if he can be reſpected in 
this World ; but you ſee that Bonnuiſe was 
not only loved by Man, but by God alſo; _ 
you ſee that God gave him Happineſs in 
this World, and Life everlaſting. Now I. 
want to know which - of the two gained 
moſt, Bonnuiſe in the firſt only rendered to 
God thoſe Things that were his due, for the 
Benefits which he had already received; it 
was no more than his Duty ſo to do; there- 
fore I think God received no Kind of Fa- 
vour from Bonnuiſe, what he received was 
due to him; and it is but juſt for every Man 
to be paid what is his due. What Advan- 
tage could Fonnuiſe expect thereby? None. 
But God of his infinite Goodneſs and Mercy 
gave him Length ot Days without end; he 

ath taken him himſelf, and given him for a 
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poor earthly Body a celeſtial one; his Hap- 
pineſs will ab. decay, and his Mind be 
2Iways at Eafe, his Soul a pure Spirit: 
Theſe are the Advantages that attend thoſe 
who only do their Duty. Secondly: to love 
you Father and Mother is but Juſtice z; to 
ve thy Brothers and Siſters is but Juſtiee; 
and to love thy Neighbour and Friends is 
but Fuſtice.z it is your Intereft fo to do, 
your Happineſs depends as much on them 
as their's does on you; you are all Members 
of one Society, and if you are not you 
ought to be. The Peace of Society de- 
Pendeth on Juſtice ; the Happineſs of Indi- 
viduals is in the Enjoyment of their Righe. 
Therefore let not thy Heart defire —_—_— 
which is not thy own; enjoy th 
and with it be content, for he that is —— 
contented with a little, will not be contented 
with much. He that avoideth Juſtice in 
the Days of his Youth, will meet with Juſ- 
tice in his old Age: © Juſtice hath leaden 
Heels, but iron Hands.” Therefore be pru- 
dent in your Actions, and let your Heart 
make Juſtice her Companion ; follow juſtly 
the Rules of Sincerity, for Sincerity produces 
mutual Confidence; avoid Vanity in your 
Actions, that will give your Brother Mem- 
bers room to ſuſpect you of ſome under- 
mining Actions. You are under an Obli- 
gation to abandon Flattery; that is an 


Evil which will render Fw contemptible in 
| the 


M3 
the Eyes of your Brother Mer bers, 
and in all Probability in Time prove your 
Ruin. Finally, O Son of Society, call 
Remembrance to thy Aid; examine thyfelf, 
though as yet you may be innocent, yet it is 
for thee to be fure that no Evil hath 
got Poſſeſſion of you; if let alone it may 
prove your Rum. "ITY 
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C'H AP, Mo 
Of Temterance. 


HERE is no Way to obtain Health, 
Wiſdom, and Peace of Mind, but in 
living up to the Law of Temperance ; 
therefore it is your Duty, and for your own 
Intereſt, to make yourſelf acquainted with 
them, In order to improve yourſelf follow 
theſe Rules: Let Moderation guide you, be 
ſober, not gluttonous. Temperance does 
not lay you under an Obligation to deny 
yourſelf thoſe Things that Nature re- 
uireth for her * Always avoid 
the Allurements of Voluptuoufneſs, for if 
thou embrace her ſhe will not only en- 
danger your. Health, but your Peace of 
Mind; and by indulging her in thy Boſom 
you 
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you will endanger your Soul. Debauch 
not thy Body by the Allurements of Volup- 
tuouſneſs, _ fly from her Temptations YM 
when ſhe ſpreadeth her Delicacies on the 
Table, when her Wine ſparkleth in the Cup, 
then is the Hour of Danger, then will you 
want Fortitude to withſtand her Tempta- 
tions; then let Reaſon ſtand on her Guard, 
for her Smiles are prevailing, and her joyful 
Hours are perſuading ; then is the Time 
to exert your Fortitude and Reaſon; if Vo- 
luptuouſneſs ſhould gain the Victory, then 
will commence thy Ruin, and thy old Age 
be full of Miſery and Pain. The Joy which 
ſhe promiſeth changeth to Madness and 
her Enjoyments lead on to Diſeaſes and 
Death. Look round her board, caſt thine 
Eyes upon her Gueſts, and obſerve thoſe 


who have been allured by her Smiles, who 


have liſtened to her Temptations ;—Are they 
not meagre? Are they not ſickly ? Are they 
not ſpiritleſs ? Their ſhort Hours of Jollity 
and Riot are followed by tedious Days of 
Pain and Dejection; ſhe hath debauched and 
palled their, Appetites, that they have now 
no Reliſh for her niceſt Dainties; her Vota- 
ries are become her Victims, the juſt and 
natural Conſequence which God hath or- 
dained in the Conſtitution of Things, for 
the Puniſhment, of thoſe who abuſe his 
Sitfts. gut who is ſhe that with graceful 

Steps, and with a lively Air, trips over - 

5 yonder 
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vonder Plain? The Roſe bluſheth on her 
Cheeks, the Sweetneſs of the Morni 
breatheth from her Lips; Joy, —— 
with Innocence and Modeſty, ſparkleth in 
her Eyes, and from the Chearfulneſs of her 
Heart ſhe ſingeth as ſhe walks. Her Name 
is Health. She is the Daughter of Exerciſe, 
who begot her upon Temperance : Their 
Sons inhabit the Mountains that ſtretch over 
the Northern Regions of San-Ton-Heoc. They 
are brave, active, and lively, and partake 
of all the Beauties and Virtues of their Siſ- 
ter; Vigour ſtringeth their Nerves, Strength 
dwelleth in their Bones, and Labour is their 
Delight all the Day long; the r 
of their Father excites their A . 
the Repaſts of their Mother — Bay 4 
to combat the Paſſions is their Delight, to 
conquer evil Habits their Glory; their 
Pleaſures are moderate; their Repoſe is ſhort, 
but ſound and undiſturbed.” Come, ye Sons 
of Temperance, enjoy her Laws, and you 
will obtain Health, Wiſdom, and Wealth. 
And, without Temperance, know ye, that 

will have neither Health, Wiſdom, nor 
Wealth; they are the Fruits of Tempe- 
rance, and if the Seed is never ſown there 
can be no Fruit; therefore if you ſow not 
the Seeds of Temperance within you, you 
will reap none of her Bleſſings. 


Cnae. 


Schcol, which was ſeven Years: His Fi- 
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C HAP. VII. 

Of Truth, 


"NOW this, young Gentleman, that 
your Converſation ought to be confined 

to Matters of Truth: Truth is one of the 
greateſt Accompliſhments Man can have: 
t renders them agreeable to their Fathers, 
Mothers, Mafters, Governeſſes, Tutors, 
Acquaintance, and to Society in general. 
Would you ſtrive to excel in telling Truth, 
Ja will 3 applauded, and merit — Eſteem 
of 2:3} that know you. Maſter Lebuſe was 
always remarkable for telling the Truth; 
his Matter has, from Time to Time, - ſtrove 
to. ind him. in a Story, but his Fidelity was 
fuch, the Laws of Truth being founded in 
his Heart, that he was never known wil- 


fully to tell a Lie all the Time he was at 


delity made his Maſter love him, as well 
as all his School Fellows. 

Folicus was a young Gentleman of a pe- 
culiar Turn of Genius; (he was ſuch an one 
as I believe there are many now a Days; 
he would invent a Lie for his Pleaſure, 
and very often to amuſe the Company; a 
Man's Character was of no en, to 

im; 
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him; no, no, he would have his Joke out 
at the Expence of any Man's Character and 


Reputation; this was his Amuſement ; a fine 
a 


Way indeed! to wrong innocent 
Man of his Name and Reputation; 
all for what? — his Fun or Joke. Now 
theſe Jokes are criminal; in the firſt Place 
in their own Nature it is a Sin, and in the 
next Place it is taking away the Character 
of — innocent, 3 — who is not 
preſent to juſtify himſelf ; ſome Companies 
enjoy it, but this is a wicked Way of plow 
ling themſelves for a Moment, — 4. not 

y encourage one Wretch ro n- 
ger his own 
they rob another of his Reputation and 
Character; the Company claps this ſimple 
Man for his Folly, faying theſe are inno- 
cent Jokes that hurt nobody ;** no, becauſe 
they do not immediately point out the Ruin 
of one or both of them; bur you fee that 
they ot ren, Law, the good Man to 
clear his Character; and it is a Queſtion if 


it is not the Ruin of them both. 


Miſs Turiſus is a young Lady at the Age 
of Sixteen, very handſome, and very agree- 
able in her Behaviour, and very polite in 
her Addreſs ; the hath a very genteel For- 
tune, ſhe hath had a Roarding School Edu- 
cation, leamt Dancing, Muſic, French, 
Drawing, and every Thing that was neceſ- 


ſary, bur that amiable Qualification of telling 
: the 


„„ 
the Truth: Ah! ah! now I ſee you are all 
in amaze, and well you may, I can tell 
by your Countenance you are quite aſto- 
niſned; but I will give you a ſubſtantial 
Reaſon for her want of Truth: She was 
inured to it from her Infancy ;- her Mother, 
whoſe Thoughts were not refined by good 
Senſe, but from an evil Turn of Genius, as 
ſoon as the Infant began to ſpeak ſhe would 
often. prompt her to lie, and then admire her 
1 for it; no one was to contradict her, if ſhe 
ſaid black was white, ſo it muſt paſs, for 
it the Child had a pretty Method of lying; 
ſo ſhe was not to be baulked in her pretty in- 
nocent Amuſement. Alas! poor, vain, 
empty, filly Woman, ſhe hath been the 
Ruin of her Child, who might have made a 
genteel Woman, a good and uſeful Wife to 
an Huſband one Day or other; but alas! at 
the Age of Sixteen, ſhe is deſpiſed by all 
that know her, and. whenever ſhe ſpeaks it 
is deemed a Lie, without once conſulting 
the Probability of it. Parents ſcourge your 
Children that are ſubject to — it is 
a Fault not to be ſuffered. e 
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C HAP. VIII. 
Of Filial Love. 
Have before laid down Rules of your 


1 Duty to God, I ſhall now give you a. 


Proſpect of your Duty to your Parents.— 
The following is a Commandment of your 
Creator, Honour thy Father and thy Mo- 
ther, that thy Days may be long in the 
Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.“ 
It is your Duty to Honour your Father and 


Mother, to obey their Precepts, and follow 


the Rules which thy Father ſhall lay down 
for thee, A Father loveth his Son, 
and a Mother loveth her Daughter ; 


they are always conſulting your good, they 


are always in Care and Trouble for you; 
their Love and Affection are not outwardly, 


but inwardly ; there is no Sort of Gain'to 
ſpur them up, but what tends to your Good; 
they have no other Gain than what proceeds 
from your Goodneſs ; if you are dutitul. to 
God, and to them, that is a Reward that 


fills thy loving Parents Hearts with Joy; 


this is all che Profit which, they reap, no 
other do thoſe dear Parents want or defire. 


You are forbidden to judge of your Parents 


Faults, 


SF”. 
Faults, if they love with paternal Love, that 
is enough for you; therefore fall at their 
Feet, ye obdurate and inſenſible Wretches, 
embrace tenderly their Knees, they are vir- 
tuous Parents, they love you with a parental 
Love, therefore be dutiful, open your Arms 
and embrace them: They love you, if with 
Ingratitude you refuſe them your Love, 
can you tax them with Ingratitude towards 
you, if they deſpiſe you for it? no; for it 
is but reaſonable that Love for Love ſhould 
be returned; therefore be dutiful, O ye 
Children of the Earth, love your Parents, 
and be grateful to thy Father, for he gave 
thee thy Being in this World, and to thy 
Mother for the ſuſtained thee; hear the 

Words of his Mouth, for they are ſpoken 
for thy good, give ear to his Admonition 
for it proceedeth from Love; he hath 
watched for thy Welfare, he hath toiled for 
thy Eaſe; do honour therefore to his Age, 
and let not his grey Hairs be treated with 
; Irreverence ; think on thy helpleſs Infancy, 
and indulge the Infirmities of aged Parents; 
aſſiſt and ſupport them in the Decline of 
Life; ſo ſhall their hoary Heads go down 
to the Grave in Peace, and thine own Chil- 
dren, in Reverence of thy Example, ſhall 
repay thy Piety with filial Love. Come, ye 
Sons of Men, hearken unto the Voice of 
your Parents, and you will be bleſſed, and 
your old Age will be a Flcaſure to you; _ 
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one of you was no greater than the ot! 


one Breaſt, 


Let your Intereſt be united ; if thy 


4 
chat you are commanded, by the L aws of 
Reaſon and of God, to love your Parents 
and be dutiful unto them, then God will 


bleſs you; but if you are undutiful God 


will curſe you, and all your Works will be 
brought to nought. 


OC OO οοοοοh,Hm c 


CHAP. Ix. 
Of Brothers and Siſters Love. 


E are al! Children of one Father, you 
were all as one to him; he was a good 
Father to you all, he loved you all, and 
therefore it is your Duty to love one e 
as his Love was equally divided among you 


his Eyes, for you all were his Children, 
and — — . Ye are all of one 
Mother, ſhe made not one @ greater Fa- 
vourite than the other, you all ſucked from 
you were all alike to her, ſhe 
loved you as her Children, and as fuch ſhe 
fuffered for you. Let the Bonds of Aﬀec- 
tion unite thee to thy Brothers, and thy © 
Siſter's Love be rewarded with thine ; then 
will Peace and Happineſs dwell with you all 
Brother 
be in Trouble then is the Time to ſhew thx 
| "_ "34 
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Love, for when he is in Proſperity he want- 
eth not thy Help; in Proſperity thy Love 
will not appear ſo bright as in Adverſity : 

Love thy Siſter as thy. Fleſh and Blood, 
and when ſhe is in Adverſity forſake her not, 
but remember that thou art her Brother, 
and as ſuch love her. Let your Hearts and 
Hands be united in Peace, Love, and Con- 
cord, then will you contribute to each 
other's Happineſs; and your Days will be 
Days of Joyfulneſs. 
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C HAP. . 
f Friend ip. 


F d ought to be — next unto 
| our Brothers and Siſters and Relations; 
this is my Reaſon for treating of 'him here. 
-- you have any real Friend it is your 
_y to love him; Gratitude is all thou 
| return him for his Friendſhip : and by 
Hy: kind returning of ſweet Gratitude as a 
Token of thy Friendſhip, and in Reward 
for his, it will not only renew thy Friendſhip 
and ſtrengthen it, but it will procure his 


Love towards thee, and it will be a Means 


to continue the Bond of Affection between 


you. Should you n. from you Gratitude - 
then 
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then wilt thou baniſh from thee thy Friend 
alſo ; Gratitude is at it were the Bond of 


Friendſhip, it joins our Friendſhip toge- 
ther; it 1 friendly Love that cements toge- 
ther real Friendſhip. In the next Place it 
is proper for you to know your real Friends 
from your pretended Friends; the firſt is a 
Friend diſintereſted, and the latter is a 
Friend only for Intereſt. In order to 

againſt the Surprize of being deceiv 70 a 
pretended Friend (for they merit no 

Name) always be on your Guard; never 
truſt them with the Secrets of your Heart; 
then if they ſhould prove your — — 
Fiends it is out of their Power to hurt you, 
and if you are agreeably ſurprized in finding 
them your Friends, then it is Time 
enough to truſt them. But, as I ſaid before, 
they are only Pretenders to Fri ip; 
thoſe are what we may call Book Compa- 
nions : Now, if you have intruſted him with 
any of your Secrets he will, at one Time or 
other, ſhew himſelf witty at your Expence; 
and if not witty, he will ſhew himſelf 
roguiſh at your Expence; then you will 
ſlay, my Friend has deceived me: Alas 
how you are miſtaken,” he never was your 
Friend, only for his own Intereſt, and there- 
fore how can you be deceived. in his Friend- 
ſhip? No, that is a Miſtake of your's ; 
you placed your Friendſhip: on the wrong 
Perion ; he never was wy Friend to any one 
* 0 8 his 


Doubt he will make a good 


1 1 
his ſervile Offices, which he did for you, 
were only for his own Ends; you, and 
every Man that takes a boon Companion to 
be your Friend, will find your Miſtake in 
Time, perhaps but too late. He is a Friend 
who hath by his Actions convinced you of 
his well Wiſhes, that they are ded on 
real Reſpect, and not the E of Self 
Intereſt; by ſuch Proofs you need not doubt 
of his Veracity, you may truſt him, even 
with your Money, or Secrets, for without 
Uſe of them, the 
ſame as though they were his on: All Faults 
in a Friend ought to be forgiven, wherein 
his Heart and Intentions have no Share. If 
you have juſt Reaſon to think you could 
oblige your Friend, never wait, if you can 
help it, *till he makes ſome ſign in what 


vou may help him; it is your Duty to, and 


"a Tye in Friendſhip, never to let your 
Friend aſk if you can help it. | 


HAP- 


F Humanity. 
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T JUMANITY. is a: Kind of Affection, 

J or rather a Sort of Tenderneſs we owe 
to Mankind. If we really conſider within 
ourſelves that Man was the Handy -work of 
God, of whatſoever Nation he be, we 
ought to love him; thereſort out of com- 
mon Civility to God, if you only acknow- 
ledge that Man was made by God, it is uur 


Duty to love him. Deſpiſe not a Man 


becauſe he is not of your Nation, or you 
knew him not, this is not Humanity ; you 
are quite a Stranger to Humanity, you have 
not That Bleling⸗ To have a real humane 
Heart is a great Bleſſing, it is the Baſis of a 
virtuous Heart; without Humanity there 
can be no real Ties of Love, Friendſhip, &c, 
there can be no good Fathers, Mothers, 
Brothers, Siſters, Wives; nay, in ſhort, I 
do not know of any ſocial Duty that can be 
rfe& without it; therefore love all Man» 
kind, it is but natural for a good Man to do 
it, it flows from his Heart as good Words 
from his Mouth. Thy Love is due to all 
Mankind, as you cannot but believe that 
$6 4 7h | E 2 9 God 
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God made all, and every Being on Earth, 

it is a Sin to uſe any of his Handy-works ill; 
even to the Beaſts 'of the Field thou ſhalt 
not uſe cruelty: «© A merciful Man will 
have Mercy on his Beaſt.” Every Thing 
that hath Breath is. ſenſible of Danger, and 
hath Senſe enough to enjoy Pleaſure, God 
made all Things for our Uſe, but it was for 
a right Uſe; therefore if we make an 
ill fe of them, we abuſe the Gifts of God, 
and commit a Sin which we muſt at one 
Time or other give an Account of. God of 
his infinite Wiſdom and Mercy did bleſs us 
with every Thing proper for our Uſe ; how 
wicked are we if we make an ill uſe of them; 
but this makes it more ſo, to uſe cruelly 
thoſe Things that have Life and are ſenſible 
of Pain; and doubtleſs God received as 
much Pleaſure, in Proportion, in forming 


them as he did when he formed us. What 


Es” oY the Divine 2 — upon you. But 


Right hath Man to inflict Pain upon poor 
inoffenſive Beings, to gratify a wicked, bar- 
barous, and deviliſh Diſpoſition ? Sometimes 
to kill them, merely out of what he calls 
Curioſity of ſeeing what Defence they could 
make; this is but a poor Excuſe indeed for 
your Wickedneſs, this will never excuſe 
for the Cruelty you have done. But what 
will be the Conſequence if Man uſes his 
Fellow Creatures ſo? You are à wicked 
barbarons Wretch, and by your Cruelty will 


inſtruct 


* 
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inſtruct thine Heart in the Laws of Huma- 
nity, then wilt thou love all Mankind, and 
ſnew thy Humanity towards all Things; 
ſuch as thou giveſt ſuch ſnalt thou receive; 
if thou ſhew Humanity thou ſhalt find it alſo. 


ART IC LE I 


Politeneſs is a Virtue, if it be pure, free 
from Flattery, fulſome Compliments and 
the like. It is Flattery that maketh Polite- 
neſs have Enemies : Now her Enemies are 
called Miſanthrophiſts ; they are great Ene- 
mies to Politeneſs, and to all that have the 
Pleaſure of being acquainted with it. But 
the Politeneſs which I mean to recommend 
to you is that which the Miſanthrope has 
never ſeen, or at leaſt never noticed; this 
Politeneſs is void of Flattery, fulſome Com- 
pliments, baſe Complaiſance; it is too true 
that ſuch Politeneſs, joined with the above 
Evils, is too often made uſe of, and even 
among People of the greateſt Rank and 
Fortune in this Kingdom; I am ſorry to ſay 
it, but you frequently find that Men of great 
Learning make uſe of ſuch Flatrery ; which 
renders it ſomething ſurprizing that. Men of 
ſuch profound Knowledge ſhould ſo much 
condeſend to the Faſhion of Court, as to 
render themſelves reproachable in the Eyes 
of the Wiſe and Diſcreet ; ſuch fulſome Com- 
pliments is the very Reaſon we have Miſan- 
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thropes among us; were we only to make 
uſe of neat Politeneſs, we ſhould have none 
of them among us. As I ſaid before true 
Politeneſs is a Virtue, I ſhall give you my 
Inſtructions how you may obtain it: In the 


firſt Place make Uſe of no Compliments 


but what are real and neceſſary; if thy Friend 
is deſerving of Praiſe you ought not to ex- 
tol his Merit more than he is really deſerv- 
ing; if you think proper to praiſe him to 
his Face, do it with Sincerity, that he may 
not have Reaſon to ſuſpect you of Flattery, 
which would turn his Love towards you into 
Hatred; if he be a ſenſible Man he will 
deteft you for it; therefore if you only in- 
tend to oblige him, -praiſe him no more than 
he is worthy of. To compliment a wiſe 


Man on thoſe Perfections that he knows he 


hath not, is a plain Way of telling him of 
thoſe Things that he is deficient in. You 
wilt then appear in your true Colours ; in a 
light that all thoſe who are guilty of Flattery 


_ ought to do. This Sort of flattering is, 


beyond all doubt, Lying with an Intent to 


deceive your Friend; it cannot be with any 


ot her Deſign than to buoy him up in thoſe 


Things which are entirely falſe; viz. was 


you to tell a Fop he was handſome, genteel, 


and polite, he would believe you; his Be- 
lief would prove him a Fool, and you 2 
falſe deceiving Man. | 15 
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II. Of Gviliq. 


ne 

Civility in Man, is a ſweet obliging Diſ- 
poſition, whereby he ſhews to his Friend, or 
any one elſe his Eſteem; this is his external 
Method of ſhewing his Humanity; this is 
done by ſhewing his Friend ſome Marks of 
his Benevolence and Ref; towards him : 
Every Country hath different Ways of diſ- 
tinguiſhing their Civility, but you muſt 


learn that of your own : To be civil is no 


more than your Duty to all Men, it is neceſ- 
ſary then for you to have Civility. You fee 
Maſter Goodman is eſteemed for his Civility z 
he is courteous and kind, he is an Example 


to all the young Gentlemen of the fame 
School, he is beloved by his Maſter, and aal! 


his School Fellows, they all admire him for 
it; you cannot want any Thing that is 
in his Power to let you have, but he gives 
it you without a Word; he is obliging” to 
all Strangers, as well as to his Acquaintancez 
if one of his School Fellows: Id want 
any Thing to be done, he doth it with fo 
much good Nature and Eaſe, that every one 
mult like him. Every one that he meets, or 
ſpeaks to, partakes of his Civility, either 
by a Bow or Smile, or ſome kind Action or 
other. Therefore learn Civility. 


7 
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II. Of Compliance. 


Compliance is an honourable Diſpoſition 
of the Mind where it is truly united in an 
humane Heart; happy is that Man who 
hath it .in his Poſſeſſion ; ; he is ſure to be 
reſpected and eſteemed in Company; he 
. to oblige others, in never con- 
tradicting their Deſires, if honourable and 
conſiſtent with Reaſon; this Sort of Com- 
plaiſance makes him agrecable; he is loved 
becauſe he is of an eaſy, flexible Temper; 
bis Will ſeems not his own; every Deſire 
of his Friends would he do, and all that was 
in his Power, in order that they might be 


> h appy. Maſter Lowtes is of that complaiſant 


Turn, you cannot look at what you want be- 
fore he is up and fetches it, before you 
have Time to aſk ; he doth it with fo much 
| good Nature, with ſuch Eaſe, that you would 
age that he was upon ſome peculiar Bu- 

of his own, and all the Time he is en- 

| Geely ſtudying in what he may pleaſe you; 
ſo ſweet is the Diſpoſition of Maſter Loutes, 
there is not one Day paſſes but he diſtin- 
guiſheth himſelf by his n and 
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w. Of Rope 


Y this you are to underſtand that there is 

Reſpect due to all Mankind: The three 
principal Points are theſe, Honour, Regard, 
and Eſteem. Honour is due to thy Father 
and Mother, to Kings, 9 Dukes, 
Lords, &c. Honour your Father and Mo- 
ther, they are your Parents; the King, 
Queen, Dukes, Lords, &c. are your Supe- 
riors in Point of Birth and Fortune. Eſteem 
is due to your Friends and Relations, and 
Regard you ought to have in all your Actions 
that you break not the Bonds of Decency. 
When you are in Company pay a ſtrict Re- 
rd to what is ſaid to you; but I ſhall treat 
of Reſpect in the ſecond Part, as it comes 
in Turn. 


End of the FigsT PART. 
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| 1* hide Preliminary Diſcourſe 1 have fully 
treated on the Duties neceſſary to adm 

. and beautify thy internal Parts, and to keep ñ 

thy Body out of the Jaws of Peſtruction. 
The following Subjects are chiefly on the 
external Duties, or Behaviour, which wilt 
be required of you hereafter; they are ne- 
Accompliſhments, which you muſt 
be poliefſed of, before 2 properly be 


a Mem- 


* 


a Member of Society, a dutiful Son, a loving 
Brother, or a real Friend; therefore as you 
ſes the real Uſe of what I am going to 
treat hereafter, I hope you will make your- 
ſelf well acquainted with them. Ingraft 
them in thine Heart, then will you anſwer 
the Deſign of your Creator, who made you 
to be an uſeful Being to thy Brother Mem- 
bers here on Earth. Tour future Happineſs 
depends upon your Actions here; if. your 
Actions are good, then will your Happineſs 
be great; if they are bad, then will it be 
ſmall ; therefore watch every Moment that 
ye let not the very Moment flip in which 
thou mighteſt have been ſav ec. 
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C Behaviour to God. 
I firſt informed you in my Preliminar 
- Diſcourſe that it was your Duty to love God, 
and out of Gratitude towards him to honour 
and obey, his Commandments : I ſhall here 
give you ſuch Inſtructions as will enable 
you, with proper Attention, to behave de- 
cently before the Eyes of your Creator, 
that is, in ſuch a Manner as will be accept- 
able to him: To behave decently in your 
Actions, ſuch as walking, ſtanding, ſitting, 
kneeling, ſpeaking, thy Looks alſo ſhould: 
be governed in ſuch a Manner as to rages 
ae | thize 
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thize with thy Soul. When you have made 
yourſelf Maſter of the following Inſtructions 
you will be capable of joining your Actions 
to your Soul, and thy Soul will be filled - 
with the true Love of God; then will com» 
mence your Happineſs ;. you will merit 
God's Love, and be will give it thee, he 
will bleſs thee, and thy Days will be Days 
N I 


x | | t e 15 
II. Of Behaviour 10 Cod at Hane. 


Tou are to repeat daily ſuch Prayers as 
ſhall be taught you by your Father, Mother, 
Maſters, Governeſſes, or Tutors, both Marn+ 
ing and Night, and at ſuch Times as. they 
ſhall teach you to do. It is alſo your Duty 
to baniſh from your Heart all Vices, ſuch as 
Pride, Vanity, Conceit, Flattery, Hatred, 
Envy, and Malice and it is alſo your 
Duty to behave with Civility towards all 
Mankind, for if you behave ill to Man 10” 
you do to God; he made Man, be loves 
im ; therefore if you behave well to one, 
you muſt to the other alſo, In order to 
make your Behaviour agreeable to God, you 
muſt endeavour to obtain the following Virs 
tues ; Piety, Wiſdom, Prudence, Fortitude, 
Juſtice, Temperance, Love, Friendſhip, Hu- 
manity: Theſe are the Virtues which will 
enable you to behave in ſuch a Manner as 
will be acceptable to the Lord your * 
7 ou 
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you will have it in your Power to ſerve God 
and to fulfil the Deſign for which you was 
made. Your Wiſdom will dictate to you a 
Behaviour that is becoming towards God, 
for, know ye, that he made yon, and your 
Life is in his Hands, either to take it away 
or let it remain with you, your Life is at 
his Diſpoſal, then how dare you behave re- 
fractory before the Eyes of your Maker, who 
can deſtroy your Frame in a Moment? 
Forbear then to be refractory, ſince you have 
not yourſelf, at your own Diſpoſal; let your 
Actions be juſt, and ſuch as they are com- 
manded e God to be; all the Day long be 
free from obſcene Diſcourſe, as alſo from 
Obſcenity in your Actions; let your Thoughts 
be void of Evil; be employed from the Riling 
of the Sun till the going down of the ſame. 
God made you to be induſtrious, and ſaid 
at the Fall of Man, Thou ſhalt earn thy 


Bread by the Sweat of thy Brow.” “ 
By this Law, which God gave unto Man, 


he forbids us to be idle; therefore be du- 


tiful and induſtrious. God gave unto you 
Life, therefore it is your Duty to make 
good uſe of it; for know you, your Life is 
but ſhort, therefore improve every Moment 
that ye merit not his Difpleaſure. 
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C HAP. I. 
Of Behaviour at Church. 
| * J 
9. IN what Manner ſhould I behave” at 
Church ? . 
A. As followeth; know ye that the Church 
is conſecrated unto God, therefore it is holy 
Ground; walk diſcreetly towards it ; let the 
Sight of the Church be a Pleaſure to you, 
not a Pain; go with a mild eaſy Mind, do 
not ſeem as though you was going to ſome 
Place of Puniſhment, or as though you was 
going there to play, or going to ſhew a new 
uit of Cloaths, or any other fine whimlical / 
Thing; that is not a proper Place to thew 
ſuch Baubles in: No, it is quite the Reverſe; 
it is a Place for you and every one to be 
Forgiveneſs of their Sins, to make an At» 
tonement to God for his Bleſſings, 
he from Day to Day diſtributes amongſt us. 
9. If there is any Company with me how 
ſhould I behave ? | Stur 
A. Thus: If there ſhould happen to be 
a Gate before you come to the Church, it is 
your Du, if there are no Servants, to ge 
and open it, taking off your Hat at thi 
ſame Time in your left Hand; when they 


which 


„ 
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are gone through put on your Hat, then 
walk decently to the Church before them ; 
open the Door if it ſhould happen to be 
ſhut ; take off your Hat, walk with Decency 
to the Pew Door, open it, let your Parents 
or Company go in firſt and take their Places, 
then enter and ſhut the Door; thus done, 
take your Place; when you have taken your 
Place, kneel down and ſay ſuch Prayers as 
ſhall be taught you by your Parents or Tu- 
tors for that Purpoſe ; if you have ſaid your 
Prayers over ſooner than your Parents or 
the Company who: are in the Pew, do not 
riſe *till ſuch Time as they riſe, if you do 
you will diſturb them in their Devotion; it 
is proper while you ſay the above Prayers to 
cover your Face with your Hat or Fan; 
this being done, riſe, bow, or curtſie, to 
all you owe reſpect to, viz. your Father, 
Mother, Brothers, Siſters, Maſters, Gover- 
neſſes, Tutors, and to all your Acquaintance 
who are. near you, then ſit quietly . down, 
free from Pain or Affectation; let your 
Looks teſtify to thoſe who. look upon you, 
that it is a Pleaſure to you to be in Church, 
and not a Pain; play not with your Hat or 
any Thing elſe, +» not ſtare and look about 


vou, but let your Thoughts be on your 

Duty ; if you look about you, People will 
cenſure you of ill, and, indeed, not without 
KReaſon; you cannot be thinking on your 
Duty as you ought to do, and at the 2 
* 444g . ime 
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your Fan, at any one, 


pul very poſſibly your Mamma could not 


3 5 
Time looking about you; in the firſt Place 
it is a Sin, and in the next Place it is rude; 
ſuch Rudeneſs always ought to have Cor- 
rection, and I make not the leaſt Doubt but 
ou will be corrected for it when you return 
5 But, my dear Pupil, you fee the il 
Eſſects of behaving rude in Church, there- 
Wenn ſtrive"to avoid © a” 
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My little Ladies, 1 will here give you 
friendly Advice, I hope you will not take it 
amiſs, as I think it is my Duty ſo to do, in 
_ Thing that hes in my Power. 

When you are ſeated in your Place do 
not get up again till Service is begun; then 


riſe, place your Eyes on _ Prayer Book 
and there keep them till —. ime me wa Part 
of the Service is over; if you, on the con · 
trary, get up and look about you, orthrough 
you will be guilty of 
a Breach of that Modeſty which is peril 
to your Sex, or ought to be. 

S. Yes, Sir, I do not Hſpere your Judg- 5 
ment, but I have ſeen my Mamma, a 
Lady Mears do ſo. 


M. Something extraordinary might hap- 


for the Sun, . mi 


ht be the Cauſe 0 
rig laughing, 


it; and Lady Mears is 


beins Lab of the Crime, though the 145 


"ts | noc 
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Prudence enough to avoid it, therefore ſhe 
is aſhamed to ſhew her Face. | 
S. Yes, Sir, my Mamma hath done it, 
that ſhe might look at L—y G——4's ſilk 


Gown, ſhe hath bid me do ſo too; ſhe bought 
me and herſelf a Fan each, with Holes in 
the Mounts on Purpoſe ;- ſhe can tell all, or 
moſt of all, the Ladies Dreſſes that are in 
Church ; there is not a Stranger but ine 
ſhe knows who they are with, and what they 
had on, who ſuch n ſuch Gentlemen 
looked SR. 4 N! e of f 

M. But, my lietle Lady, ik may be 
miſtaken, this Notice ſhe may uke when 
the Service is over. 

S. No, Sir, my Mamma bid me ere. 
laſt Sunday, in the middle of the Sermon, 
the Parſon's Diamond Ring, and =_ white 
Hand. 

1 Miſs, 1 will allow that you might 
underſtand your Mamma as ſuch, but I am 
inclined to think that you are under a Miſ- 
take; ſhe might tell you to mind the Par- 
ſon, and not play with your Hand and 
. for I am of an Opinion your Mamma 
a more fedate Turn, or ought to be, 

2 being the Mother of ten Children, ſo 
J hope you are under a Miſtake ; but, my 
dear Child, do not think I doubt your Ve- 
meien, only you might miſtake the Thing; i 
your Mamma muſt know that this is the 
lace: to ſerve God in, chat is, to Wa 
on m, 


E 

him, to give him Praife, and to return him 
Thanks for all the Bleſſings which we receive 
at his Hands from Day to Day. Before we 
come to this holy Place we ought to baniſh 
from our Hearts all Kind of Pride, as alſo 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice, and to forgive 
all People thoſe Treſpaſſes which they have 
committed againſt us ; we ought to purge our 
Souls from all Kinds of Vice and Fol y, fo 
that we might go without any Kind of Fear 
to the Houſe of God, and this is what every 
one oughr to do. I will return to your Beha- 
viour. All the Time of Service, if you do not 
know when to riſe, and when to kneel; and 
when to fit down, you ſhould obſerve others; 
when they riſe, and when kneel; and 
when they fit down, you muſt do the fame, 
and at no other Time; you muſt fir upright, 
and kneel upright, and ftand uprighe; if 
you do not, it will ſhew as though you was 
idle, and indolent in your Prayers; you 
muſt not try to repeat the Service aloud un- 
leſs you are perfect in it, nor muſt you read 
the Pſalms aloud if you are not perfect in 
them; 2 _ read 
aloud, unleſs you are bi Tutors, 
but always read in a ſoft e 
if read aloud with the Parſon you will 
diſturb thoſe who fit by you. You are for- 
bid by the Laws of Reaſon and Prudence to 
ſpeak to any one during the Time of Service, 
unleſs ſomething ſhould happen to oblige 
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you to do it; keep your Eyes . modeſtly 
fixed on the Miniſter, or your Book; you 
muſt baniſh from you all Thoughts but thoſe 
which tend to Godin: You, are to pay 
great Attention to the Text, for that ſerves 
as, and is the Baſis: and Foundation of the 
Sermon; it is the Key to what follo vs. 
Liſten to the Words of the Sermon, for 
they will explain to you thoſe Things which 
ou may not underſtand, although you may 
— read the very ſame Words; you may 
inform yourſelf, by ſuch Attention, in every 
Thing you could defire. The Reaſon why 
Sermons are reached is to excite you to 
Virtue, and the Love of God ; therefore, 
ye. young Children, receive the, Words of 
the Lord and improve, for an idle Youth 
will load thy Soul on Earth with every 
Misfortune, and after Death, with 4 
everlaſting. 
There can. be no Au Pleaſure to 2 
2 good Father or Mother than that of heari 
you repeat the Subſtance of a Sermon, $a) 
the Text alſo; it will add Honour to you, 
and the Praiſe of every good well diſpoſed 
Perſon. _. 
When the Sermon 6 is over you muſt knee} 
jo down and ſay ſuch Prayers as have deen 
de you for that Purpoſe. 
Tou are to riſe when your Father, Mo- 
ther, or Tutors do, who are in the Pew 
with you, and not till they do: When "oy 
' . | riſe 
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1 en and to your 
Acquaintance that in goin out of 
— n 3 2 going 

When your Father, Mother, Maſter,” or 


Governeſs think proper then o 
the Pew Door with your K your Left land. "pe 


your Hat or Fan in — Right; ſtand Ri 
till they are gone out, then ſhut the Door, 
and "walk: ' decently © « . von did "i 
n in. Sx 7 
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Of Duty or Behaviour to Parents. . 

i 4 

Have informed you, in a = Chap- 
ter, of your Duty and Behaviour to 8 
I ſhall now give you Inſtructions relating 
jour Duty 65 Behaviour your Pate 
now you, that after you have paid to your 
Creator thoſe Ceremonies that may render 
you agreeable unto him, next it is due to 
your Parents; it was by their Means that 
you have an Inheritance in this World, 
therefore you are commanded by God to 
honour and obey your Parents; therefore 


that you m rm yourſelf, I will repeat 
to you fi Behaviour as will malte you 


at once agreeable to your Parents, a4 


a ; 
Li 
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» 
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In the Morning, after you have D up 
and dreſſed yourſelf, and Eniſhed your Duty 
to God (that: is your Prayers) then waſh 

ourſelt, comb your Hair, and do all thoſe 
Things that are 1 4 for you to do, before 
* down Stairs; then go down, when 
45 your Parents bow to them, after you 

ave bowed to them, enquire. after their 
Health, in.theſe or the like Words, — how 
do you do, Sir ? or, Papa, I hope you are 
an | ? I hope you have bad a good Night's 
Repoſe. In the ſame Manner you muſt 
falute your Mamma, Mamma, or Madam, 
J hope you are well? or, I hope you have 
had a good Night's ad or, I hope I ſee 


you well 


A R T I C L E J. 
Thus having genteely aſked your Parents 
how they do, in the above Manner, then 
will your Papa or Mamma bid you ſit down, 
if they think proper ; if it is uſual for you 
to ſit in the Room till Breakfaſt, it is neceſ- 


ſary you ſhould have ſomething to do, it is 
not proper you ſhould —— yourſelf, or 


be indulged in Idleneſs, for by that Indul- 


gence Idleneſs will become habitual to you, 
and for want of proper Employment you 
cannot avoid being guilty of thole Offences 
which are always the Fruits of Idleneſs; 
to avoid Fee Offences * n employed, 
unleſs 


4s 
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unleſs your Papa or Mamma deſires you tf 
fit ſtill, that is, without Employment, till 
Break faſt. | 

When Breakfaſt is ready, take what your 
Parents think proper to give you, and with 
that be contented; never ſay I will have 
this, I will have that; ſhould you ſay fo, 
you may depend upon it your Parents will 
not let you have it; it is the Behaviour of 
rude Children, and therefore you ought to 
be corrected, inſtead of being indulged : 
But, on the other Hand, ſhould you ſay, if 
you pleaſe, Mamma, or Papa, if they think 
it is proper for 1 they will give it you; 
then bow, and let your Countenance ſhew 
that you are ſenſible of their Indul; 

When you have done Breakfaft, -get up, 
thank them for your good Breakfaſt, and 
retire ; if you are to to School, make 
yourſelf ready, then acquaint your Parents 
with it; it is rude to. go out of the Houle 
without your Papa or Mamma's knowing of 
your going; you ſhould always bow . 5 
you Parents firſt ſpeak to you; you mult 

w when you come into the Room, as alſo 
when you go out of it; let this be your 
conſtant Rule, and by theſe Means you will 
find this Kind of Behaviour will become fa- 
miliar and eafy to you. 3 
When you come from School, knock at 
the Door once or twice, but not too loud, 
that is impertinent of you or any one elle : 


When 
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When the Door is opened go in; before 
go into the Room where ot Parents be 
. enquire, of the Servant who is with them, 

if any one ſhould be with them, do not go 
in until ſuch Time you have ſent the Servant 
in, at their firſt Opportunity, to inform your 
Parents you are come from School; then, if 
they think proper that you ſhould come in, 
they will bid the Servant tell you to come 
in, and if they ſhould think Pages that you 
ſhould not come in, it will ſatisfy them that 
vou are ſafe. When you receive Orders to 
go into the Room where your Parents are, 
bow, ftand ſtill *till ſuch Time they bid you 
fit down, or inform you what is their Plea- 
ſure with you; when you make your An- 
ſwer, do it in theſe or the like Words, yes, 
Papa; or, no, Sir; yes, Mamma, or, no, 
Madam: When your Parents have done 
| ſpeaking to you, bow; if you are to go out 
of the Room, firſt open the Door, then tum 
and bow; if you are to fit down, ſit in the 

Place they bid you, fit ſtill, upright; and 
_ Filent; look not at any one that is in the 

... Room, that is at any one particular Perſon, 

. To as to ſtare or ogle at them, if you do, 
vou will be guilty' of ill Manners, it will 
give them Reaſon to think ſomething” is the 

_ Matter with them that makes you ſtare ſo. 
Fou are never to ſpeak to any one in the 
Room unleſs they ſpeak to you firſt, and 
then it is your Duty to ſpeak in a ſoft 5 
5 | a WM ealy 


upright, free from Action; let your Ryes be 
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caſy Manner, and begin with, Sir, or; Ma- 
dam, and before you ſpeak get up, ſtand 


on the Perſon that ſpeaks, to you, when they 
have done {peaking with you then bow and 
fit down; play not with any Thing about 


you, viz. Buttons, Handkerchief, and the 
like; put not your Fingers in your Mouth, 
bite not your Nails, make no Faces, fuck as 


winking and blinking with your Eyes, draw- 


ing your Mouth into various Forms, {mack - 

ing your Lips, Grinning, &c. make no Noiſe 

with your Feet, but fit uprights pay great 
d 


Attention to What is ſaid by the Company; 


put not your Hands in your Pockets; turn 
your Toes out, lay not one Leg over the 


other; if you are full of Action it is a con- 
vincing Proof of your Inattention to hat is 
ſaid by your Farher, or Mother, or Company. 

It is your Duty to obſerve what your Fa- 
ther or Mother ſays to you, and to obey 


them; if they give you Liberty to go 0 
play, and ſet a Time when you ſhall 
obſerve that, and come home as nigh as 

you can to it. If your Father ſhould chaſ- 


return, 


tiſe you for a Fault, it is your Duty to bear 


it with Pleaſure, rather than Reſentment ; it 


is for your Good that he corrects you; be is 


ſenſible of your Fault, and knows, that if 
| you are let alone, and ſuffered to repeat the 
lame Fault, it will in Time become your 
Ruin; it will be * of your ſuffering 

py 2 ces 
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ten Times as much as your Father would 
Have inflicted upon you. I hope you will do 

all that is in your Power to avoid every 

Thing that may appear to you wrong, for 

there is a great Pleaſure in doing that which 

is right, which none but they who do it know. 

There is not any one Thing that becomes 
a young Gentlemen or Lady more than Obe- 
dience to their Parents; therefore never re- 

fuſe to do what they order you to do; you 
may be ſure whatever they order} you to do 
is right, therefore do it with go6d-will, and 

let your Face ſhew it with a ſweet good- 
natured Smile: In the next Place you are 
never to ſay, I will have ſuch a Thing, or, 

Iwill not have ſuch a Thing; no, if you 
do you may depend that your Parents will 
not give it you; always be thankful for what 

they give you, and never grumble. 

If any Stranger comes into the Room, 
riſe; and, when your Parents have paid their 

Compliments, it is your Duty to bow, and 

go to the Door, then turn and bow and go 
out, if your Parents do not bid you ſtay in 

the Room: It may ſo happen that your Pa- 
rents may be buſy in Converſation, and may 


not think to bid you go out, therefore it 
will ſhew great Senſibility in you to retire. 
Never introduce into the Room, where 
your Parents are, any of your Play-fellows, 
without you have before aſked your Parents 
— 5 Leave; 
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Leave; then, if they have given you Leave, 
do it; take Care to behave well, make no 
Noiſe; always behave with Civility towards 
your Play-fellows, that will make them love 
you; ſuffer not any of your Play - fellows to 
make a Noiſe to diſturb your Parents, with- 


out informing them that ſuch Behaviour 
your Parents do not like, and, if they con- 


tinue, it will gain you Anger. 

If you mate. Favour to be granted from 
your Parents, never aſk them in a Hurry or 
Haſte ; wait with Patience till they grant 
it you; then bow or curt'ſie, as you have 
been taught before to do. When the Time 
comes, that you are uſed to go to Bed, get 
up and bow, taking your \ fa of your 
Papa firſt, then your Mamma, in ſuch a 
Manner as you have been taught before; 
and retire, ſaying theſe Words, Papa, or 
Mamma, or, Sir, or Madam, I wiſh you a 
good Night's Reſt ; then bow to them both, 
and if there is any Company bow to them 


all, and retire to Bed. 
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Shall now proceed to give you ſome 
ſmall Rules of Behaviour towards your 
Brothers and Siſters, that you may thereby 
de happy with each other. Ye are all Chil. 
dren of one Father and of one Mother, you 
are united together by the Laws of Nature 
to love one another, as being Children of 
the ſame Parents, therefore you are to be- 
have in a humane Manner to each other. 
Love your” Brothers and Siſters and they 
Will love youz but if you hate them you can- 
not think they will return Love for your 
Hatred; there is only this little Difference 
betwirt you, viz. if your Brother is your 
Elder, he hath a Right to chuſe firſt, and 
to fit nearer the Head of the Table than 
vou; you muſt allow him that Right as being 
your Elder, ſo every one of you ſhould ob- 
ſerve the ſame Rule to each other, not but 
you are all Fleſh and Blood alike, and of 
one Father and of one Mother; and ſhould 
you not, it is your Duty to comply with it 
as it is a Rule; your Non- compliance would 
be of no Signification; it is a Rule, not 
4220 6) 29" only 
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only with Children, being of one Father, 
but the Elder, in all Company, takes Place . 
of the Junior, if Titles do not interfere. 
Should Titles interfere, then you take your 
Places according to your Birth, and 
will frequently ſer young Boys take Place 
their Elders : Notwithſtanding you have 3 
Right to chuſe firſt, to ſit next the Head 


of the Table, you are not to hector or da- 


mineer over them, no, you ſhould love 
them, and very frequently give them the 
Liberty of chooſing firſt 3, then will you gain 


their Love, and will be a Means to render 


yourſels happy and them allo: Therefore 
love your Brothers and Siſters, oblig= each 


other, ſtudy each other's Peace and Plea- 


ſure z then you will be a Bleſſing to your 
Parents, 1% WP : | | ; . 
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O Behaviqur to. Servants. 

7 OUR Behaviour towards Servants is, 
to behave to them with Civility, but 


avoid Familiarities ; if you make too fami- 
liar with them, they will take Advantage. of 


- 


that Kind of Behaviour: nevertheleſs you 


Are not allowed to ſpeak. haughtily to them, 
F 4 | ay 
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as though they were not your Fellow-Crea- 
- tures; they are of the ſame Creation as you, 
the ſame Creator made them and you; they 
have as great a Claim to God's Bleſſings as 
you, only you have more Money than they, 
therefore you ſhould pity them, rather than 
tyrannize over them. Always behave with 
Genteelneſs towards them, the pooreſt and 
moſt miſerable Creatures are Men as well as 
you, and may have as much, if not mpre 
Merit than you; but if you have not that 
Chriſtian Charity to love them as being the 
Image of God, and to acknowledge them 
to be your Brothers, as being all of one Fa- 
ther, and having all one Redeemer, and for 
having this Advantage above you, viz. Feſus 
Chrift, to ſanctify Poverty, made Choice of 
that Condition before your's; therefore of 
the two the poor Man has the greateſt Bleſ- 
ling. But for your own Intereſt it is your 
Duty to behave with Civility towards them, 
for if you are void of Civility every one will 
ſhun you, every Body will deſpiſe you, no 
one will pay you Reſpect out of real Eſteem, 
only to comply with Cuſtom, and to ſhun 
themſelves from your Oppreſſion. But, on 
the other Hand, Civility will make thee 
loved, thy Life will be as ſweet as Honey 
unto thee; therefore tread in the Steps of 
Civility, O my Son ! that thy Days may be 
happy, and thy Death lamented. 25 . 
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To conclude. Whenever to 
your Servants which attend you, do it thus, 
if you pleaſe Betty, or Jabn; or, pray Betly, 
or Jobn, do ſo, or ſo, and when they have done 
it thank them this will gain their Love : 
Should they not do it, then tell Papa, 
and he will chaſtiſe them for their Non- 
performance. 


00000000000000000000 
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Of Behaviour to Maſters and Governeſſes. 


OUR Maſters, or Maſter, Governeſſes 
or Governeſs, are Perſons that your 
Father has thought proper to put you under, 
to inſtruct you in all the different Branches 
of Education proper in your own Sphere to 
conduct you through Life: Therefore meet 
your Teachers wth Submiſſion ; whenever 
they ſpeak let your Ears be attentive to their 
Words, receive what they fay with Good» 
Nature; whenever they ſay any Thing 7 
you at firſt think croſs, recolle& within 
ſelf it is for your Good, and although * 
may not be ſenſible of your Fault, never- 
theleſs it is one, you may be ſure, or they 
... would not have ſpoke to you thus: Tr is for 
* 6 they chaſtiſe you, to 
8. 5 make 
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you would be every Day in Diſg 
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make you appear like other Perſons who 
have gone through the ſame Diſcipline, 
which you art to go through before you ar- 
rive to the ſame Perfection. Whenever 
your Maſter or Governeſs ſpeaks to you, it 
is your Duty to get up and bow or curt'ſey 
to them, and to ftand fill, till ſuch Time 
it is their Pleaſure to bid you fit down, then 
bow, or curt'ſey, and fit down. Never let 


them bid you do any Thing twice, but do 


it that Moment with Pleaſure and Good-will. 
Put every Thing in Practice that your 


Teachers ſhall order you to do, and by that 


Means you will improve in your Learning, 
your Morals will be good, you will obtain 
a juſt Knowledge of yourſelf, as alſo the 
Love and Good- will of your Maſter or Go- 
verneſs; you will alfo receive a great Plea- 
ſure in it yourſelf, and your Father will love 
ant admire you for it, The good Advan- 
tages ariſing from ſuch Compliance, can only 


appear by Experience, as they are too co- 


pious for this Work. Therefore I adviſe 
you to become acquainted with them by 
Experience, as I ſhall only add that you 
would be an Example to the Reft of your 
School-fellows. Fe 2 w Ivy 
Now to gain all theſe Advantages what 
young Gentleman or. Lady is there that 
would not obſerve the Maſter's Rules and 
Orders? None. Now, on the other Hand. 
race at 
School, 


- 
* 
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School, your Maſter would puniſh you for 
your Diſobedience, and every Day you 
would Experience. the Diſadvantage of your 
Non-compliance. Your Maſter would chaſ- 
tiſe you at School, your Father at Home, 
and your School-Fellows deſpiſe you -at 
all Times, ; | ON 

Let the following Example deter you 
from being idle impertinent to your 
Teachers. ö | 

Maſter Brutious was a young Gentleman 
about 14 Years of Age, he had a Father who 
never denied him any Thing which he had in 
his Power to grant; but Maſter Brutious 
growing very head-ſtrong and unruly, his 
Father was adviſed by his Friends to ſend 
him to School, to which Advice he agreed, 
and accordingly every Thing was got in 
Readineſs ; and, out of Complaiſance to 
Maſter Brutipus, as well as to make going to 
School the more agreeable to him, he was 
conſulted, out of fuch and ſuch Schools 
which he ſhould like to go to. He, after 
ſome Time agreed to go to Mr. Lucaſtors 
Boarding School, which was diſtant from his 
Father's Houſe ten Miles; every Thing was 
got ready, and the Day appointed; when 
the Day appointed came, after an Hour or 
twots crying, the Father and Son proceeded 
on their — ; in the Space of two' 
Hour's Riding they came to the School, 
and no ous ſo ready 5 walt 
2 N i on 
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on them: The Father and Son diſmounted, 
and the Mafter introduced them in: after they 
had ſat down ſome Time, and the Father 
had given his Son all the Encouragement 
that was poſſible for a tender Father to do, 
and had given the Maſter to underſtand that 
his Son was never from Home before, and 
his Mamma, who was very fond of him 
when living, never ſuffered any one to cor- 
rect him, therefore he made not the leaſt 
Doubt but he would make ſome Allowance 
for his Son; but now he ſhould put him 
under his Care, as he knew beſt when to 
correct, and when to praiſe; therefore as he 
had thought proper to put his Son under 
his Care, he would leave it ſolely to his 
ſuperior Judgment, to chaſtiſe or indulge as 
he ſhould think proper. This the Son heard, 
and the Father ſaid, Now Son you hear that 
I have given all Power over to your Maſter, 
and therefore J hope you will merit his 
Praiſe, and be a good Boy. The Charge 
being ended, after ſome I ime they parted; 
the Father returned home, and the Son 
went into the School. The Maſter, being 
2 very prudent Man, thought proper to in- 
dulge him, after he had teen the School, 
with a Walk; accordingly he gave Orders 
for one of the other Boarders to go with 
him to ſee the Town, which was but Half a 
Mãuile from the School; they went accord 
ingly, and returned Juſt before Night: This 

. EI 4 the 
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| > þ 
the Maſter did in order to amuſe Wm and 
make him eaſy. | ode 
He had not been at School more than 
one Month before he had got to ſuch a Pitch 
of Rudeneſs, that when his Maſter bid him 
to do ſo and ſo, he would not doit; and 
when his Maſter threatened him, he would 
look and laugh at him: The Maſter tried 
all that was in his Power to make him con- 
formable to the Rules of the School, but 
in vain; his Good-nature was applied to a 
wrong Perſon. It was now Time to take 
ſome other Method; and accordingly one 
Morning, when the School was full of Boys, 
he calls Maſter Brutious up; Maſter Brutious 
was never ready to obey, but, after ſome 
Time, he thought proper to go up to his 
Maſter, who ſpoke to him thus; now, 
Maſter Brutious, if you will promiſe, from 
this Time forward, to mend your Manners, 
I will forgive you all your paſt Offences that 
70 have been guilty of; if not, you ſhall 
flogged this Morning before all the-Boys, 
to your Shame. Inſtead of obeying what 
his Maſter ſaid, he looked another Way, 
and when his Maſter told him he would flog 
him he laught out-right.. This the Maſter 
thought was deſerving of Puniſhment, and 
immediately him; but this, though 
repeated,” was of no Effect. The firſt Op- 
portunity he run home, his Father brought 
him back again, and had him ſeverely 
flogged ; 


Ea 
gogged; but all was of no uſe, he ill con- 
tinued to be idle and impertinent ; but the 
ſent Behaviour of his Father, in not 
ng him to come home, obliged him 
to 1 at School during the Winter; in 
which Time the Maſter tried all that was in 
his Power to reform him, but all his Efforts 
were in vain, Here you may form an Idea 
of the Trouble and Uneaſineſs which he 
gave his Father and his Maſter. | 
Now you are to underſtand, that he bad 
formed an Intimacy with the Servant during 
his Stay at School; having both a Torn 
for Idleneſs and Impertinence they agteed 
very well together; thus both, agreed to run 
away, but, for want of Money, and the 
Weather being cold, prevented them putting 
their Deügns into Ezechtien z but the De- 
vil, who is always ready to aſſiſt the wicked. 
put it into their Heads to rob their Maſter's 
Def, which he very frequently put Money 
into; ſometimes there was to the amount of 
five or ten Pounds. It ſo happened, that 
on Monday Marcb the 4th, about fix Clock 
in the Afternoon, unto: wnate as it Was, the 
Maſter was engaged with Company, which 
beg him going. bim{e/t_ to Jock his 


eſk, but ſent his Man to lock it, as he 
ad done ſeveral Times before. The Devil, 
Who is always ready to attack Wherever he 
ſees a Breach in our Fortitude, huoyed him 
up * 3 Though: that he might then on 
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his Defigns into Execution without any 
Danger to himſelf, as there was ſuch a fire 
Opportunity to rob it: Accordingly he did, 
and took out of the Deſk ten Pounds ; he 
then locked the Deſk, and gave the Keys to 
his Maſter. He immediately went to Maſter 
Brutious, who was up Stairs in his Room, 
told him of his Succeſs, and then gave him 
to underſtand, that they had not any Thing 
to do but to ſecure their Eſcape, which they 
did about twelve o'Clock that Night, by 
the Help of a Ladder, which they had pro- 
cured for that Purpoſe. Thus When they 
had made their Eſcape, and got clear of 
the Houſe, they, to make their Eſcape the 
more expeditious and ſafe, and to avoid 
being betrayed, agreed to take the” firit 
Hon cher came to, and accordingly about 
two o'Clock that Morning they had an Op- 
portunity ; but having no Halter, they were 
obliged to get that, or ſomething elſe, which 


they ſoon did, as there was a' Haul: not far 


from the Place where the Horſe was; they 
came to the Houſe, and ſoon found the 
Stable out, and a Bridle and Saddle alfo, 
which they thought was very fortunate for 
them; they quickly returned to the Horſe, 
ſaddled and bridled him, and then ſet off 
with all Haſte, to where they kne not, nor 
did they care, ſo as they were ſafe from 
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Now I will return to their Maſter, Fa- 
ther, and School-fellows. In the Morning 
the Maſter was ſoon informed that Maſter 
Brutious and his Servant were gone off to- 
gether he was very much aſtoniſhed, he 
ent to his Papa to inform him that his Son 
and Man were run away from School, and 
he had ſent not only to inform him of it, 
but in Hopes to find them. there; as the 
Servant and his Son were both miſſing, he 
imagined they were both together, therefore 
he was in Hopes to hear of them both very 
ſoon again. A labouring Man who had 
done ſome Work for the Maſter the Day 
before, came to be paid in the Morning, 
as the Maſter was out when he had done 
his Work the Night before; the Maſter not 
having Money enough to pay him, went to 
his Deſk, to take ſome out, in order to pay 
him, but how aſtoniſhed and amazed was he 
for a while, but he ſoon recovered himſelf, 
and ſaid to his Scholars, you ſee, young 
Men, what it is to be undutiful to your Fa- 
thers and Maſters, young as he is he hath 
done that which is deſerving of Death; but 
this is always the Caſe with undutiful Boys 

who mind Play more than School, and diſ- 
obey their Parents and Maſters; they always 
come to Ruin and Deſtruction, and all good 
People defpiſe them; no good Boys will 
keep them Company. Let this be an Ex- 
ample to you, and to all who may hear of 

e 
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it hereafter, teſt by their undutifulneſs they 
become like unto theſe two young Boys, 
one fourteen Years of Age, and the other 


ſeventeen. bY. | 
Now let us return to the Father and Maſ- 
ter.— The Father ſoon came to the Maſter, 
who informed him that his Son was gone off 
with his own Servant, and that they had 
robbed his Deſk of ten Pounds. The Fa- 
ther was not ſo much ſurprized as any one 
would have imagined him to be; he well 
knew that 1 Proceedings ay 2 

uctive of an ; s ſo inch 

— come to Ruin — Rica : If they 
will not obey their Maſters and Fathers they 
muſt come to Ruin; for if they ran counter 
to the Rules and Orders of their Fathers 
and Maſters, it is a plain Proof of their 
Wickedneſs, Idleneſs, and Diſobedience 
their Fathers will forſake them, and their 
Maſters will deſpiſe them. 
; Now I will return to the young Villains; 
but Time will not let me relate to you all 
their Tranſactions, neither would this Book, 
though ten Times as large, contain them : 

1 ſhall only mention to you a few of them, 
viz. they travelled fix Weeks before they 
thought themſelves ſecure from the Hands 
of Juſtice; they ſold their Horſe after the 
firſt Week's Journey; they changed their 
Names, to prevent being found out; before 
their Money was gone they inlifted into a 
| Gang 
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Gang of Thieves; they were put into ſeye-- 
ral Gaols; they were ſoon tranſported for 
ſeven Years, for Houſe-breaking, but ſoon. 


found Means to return ; nevertheleſs they 
were ſoon put into Gaol again, for divers 
other Robberies, and were tranſported a 
ſecond Time for faurteen Vears; but they 
found Means to return, and after the Space 
of eight Years Reign they were found guilty 
of Murder, and condemned; after they 
were condemned they confeſſed ſeven other 
Murders which they had committed. They 
were both executed the 6th Day of Odlober, 
1749, and their Bodies hanged in Chains. 
Now, my young Gentleman, I will give 
you ſuch Advice which, if followed, will 
make you happy. You have had an Ex- 
ample that is quite ſufficient to. deter you 
from being naughty and idle; whenever you 
find your .Inclinations bending that Way 
think on the poor. unfortunate Maſter Bru- 

| Fious. Receive with Pleaſure whatever your 
Maſter” ſays to you, and think when your 
Maſter or Father chides you that you are in 
the wrong; it is their Duty to chide you. 
and you are to acknowledge their Goodneſs 
towards you, by doing every Thing they 
bid you to do. There is no Pleaſure for 
you unleſs you are dutiful, for good Fathers 
and good Maſters will always puniſh. the 
unruly and wicked Boys, and it is for their 
good, and not for the Maſter's in particular. 


For * 
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For what can any Boy or Girl think the 
Maſter or Governeſs gets by their being 
genteel or good Scholars, they only get the 
Credit of making them good Scholars, and 
ſometimes not that, for it may ſo happen 
that they may go and never ſee them more; 
they have indeed the Pleaſure of ſeeing them 
genteel, good Scholars, polite in Addreſs, 
and theſe Pleaſures only laſt for one Year gr 
two. But, on the other Hand, a dutiful 
young Gentleman or Lady reaps an eyerlaſt- 
ing Good from it; their Putifulneſs renders 
them beloved by their Fathers,” Maſters, 
Governeſſes, and School-fellows, and every 
one; they become uſetul Members to So- 
ciety, and have a juſt Knowledge of their 
Duty to God; this it is which renders them 
happy upon Earth and hereafter. There- 
fore to be happy and beloved you muſt ho- 
nour your Maſters and Teachers, -reeave 
every one of their Rules and Orders with 
Pleaſure, their Correction with an Heart full 
of Gratitude, and let your conſtant Endear 
vours be to merit their Love and Praiſe. 
Your Teachers are Perſons who have ſeen 
the World, they have been brought up in 
the Branches they teach you, they know 
what is moſt proper for you; what they 
teach you is their conſtant Study; it is the 
who enable you to make the Paſtage a 
Life eaſy; therefore love them, honour theim, 
and obey them, | . 


Char. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Behaviour to Supertors, 


]* order that you may have a full View 
of thoſe who are your Superiors, I will 
here inform you of all the* different Stiles 
and Titles of Note made uſe of in this 
Kingdom, that-you may know who are your 
Superiors in Point of Birth or Title; as alfo 
of thoſe. who enjoy Places that give them 
Titles, that you may not be at a Loſs how 
to addreſs them in a proper Manner. 


To the Royal Family. 


If you are to fpeak to the King, Sire, or, 
may it pleafe your Majeſty. 
To the Prince of Wales, Sir, or, may it 
pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, | 
In the ſame Way to the reſt of the Royal 
Family, altering the Addreſs according to 
the different Ranks and Degrees of Dignity. 


To the Nevility. | 
1 you are to ſpeak to a Duke, my Lord 


Duke, or, may it pleaſe your Grace, or, 
your Grace, . 
- 33 10 


Twi 
To a Marquis, my Lord Marquis, your 
Lordſhip. 

To an Earl, my Lord, your Lordſhip. 

To a Viſcount, my Lord, your Lordſhip. 

To a Lord, my Lord, I. Lordſhip. 

Every Lady is "ddreff according to the 
Rank of her Huſband. | 

The Sons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and the 
eldeſt Sons of Earls, have the Title of Lord, 
and Right Honourable ; and the Title of 
Lady is given to their Daughters. 

The younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of 
Viſcounts and Barons, are ſtiled Honourable, 
and all their Daughters Honourable. | 
The Title of Honourable is likewiſe con- 


Commiſſion, and upon thoſe Gentlemen whe 
enjoy Places of Truſt and Honour, 


To ſpeak to the Clergy. 


To an Archbiſhop, my Lord, or, your 
Grace. N 


Io a Biſhop, my Lord. 
70 4 Dean, or . or cue, or 
Prebendary, &c. 


Reverend Denn, Mr. D Reverend . 
Sir, Se. + | 


_ To the Officers of his Majeſty's ITY J 


They are for the moſt Part addreſſed ac- 


ferred on ſuch Perſons as have the King's | 
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cording to their Rank and Quality, though 
ſometimes agreeable to the Nature of their 
Office, as, my Lord Steward, my Lord 
Chamberlain, Mr. Vice Chamberlain, Sc. 


To the Commiſſioners and Offers of the Civil Liſt. 


When you ſpeak to the Lord Privy Seal, 
or Lord Prefident of the Council, or Lord 
_ Great Chamberlain, the Earl Marſhal of 
England; Sc. Sc. my Lord, your Lordſhip. 
When you ate to ſpeak to one of the 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, or 
of the Treaſury, or of Trade and Plantati- 
ons, Sc. Oh, my Lord, your Lordſhip. 
I any of the Commiffioners of the Cuſ- 
toms, Exciſe, Stamp Office, Cr, be Privy 
*CounſeNors, it is ufual to Mile them Right 
Honourable, and you addreſs them thus, 
Sir, your Honour; and if they are not of 
the Privy Council they are ſtiled Honourable. 
To the Soldiers and Nary. 

In the Army all Noblemen ate ſtiled ac- 
cording to their Rank, and are addreſſed, 
my Lord, your Lordſhip. —_ 

All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable, and 


, are, addreſſed, Sir, your Honour. 
In the Navy all Admirals are ſtiled Ho- 
nourable, and Noblemen according to Qua- 
_ lity and Office ; and all other Officers ac- 
cording to their Rank in the Army. 
ES ea K 4 : "8 - » When 
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When you ſpeak. to Stelen eau, 
| and Conſals, 


All Ambaſſadors have the Title Ke 


lency added to their Quality ; and all Pleni- 
potentiaries, foreign Governors, and the 
” rds Juſtices of Ireland ; and are addreſſed 
thus, Sir, your Excellency. 


Ihe Secretary from the Republick of 
Venice, Sir. 


oY his Majeſty* s Conſul at Smyraa, Sir. 


To Judges and Lawyers, 


All Judges, if Privy Counſellors,” are 
filed Right Honourable, and are addreſſed, 
my Lord, your Lordſhip. | 

When you are to ſpeak to the Maſter of 
the Rolls, Sir, your Honour; or to the 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas, my Lord, your Lordfhi 

When you ſpeak tothe Lord Chef Baron, 
Sir, or, may it pleaſe you, Sir. 

To his Majeſty's Attorney, Sollicitor, or 
Advocate Gedern, Sir. 


Every Barriſter is titled Eſquire, and is 
addreſſed thus, Sir. 


The Lord Mayor of the FRO of London is 


addreſſed thus, my Lord, your. . 


your Lordſhip. 


13 | 
All Gentlemen in the Commiſſion of the 


Peace have the Title of Eſquire, and Wor- 
ſhipful; as have all Sheriffs and Recorders. - 


The Aldermen and Recorder of London, 


all Mayors of Corporations (except Lord 
Mayors) are ſtiled Right Worſhiptul ; and 


are addreſſed, Sir, your Worſhip. 


The Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, 


Sr. which conſiſt of Magiſtrates, or have 


any ſuch among them, are ſtiled Right 
Worſhipful, or Worſhipful, as their Titles 


allow. 


When you ſpeak to Governors under the 
Crown do it thus; if to the Lord Liente- 


nant of Ireland, my Lord, your Excellency ; 


or to the Governor of any Caſtle, my Lord, 


/ 


It 1s uſual to call a Baronet and a Knight 


Honourable, and their Wives Ladies, 


To Men of Trade and Profeſſions it is 


-uſual to ſay Sir, or Mr. M——. 


I have put it in your Power to know who 


are your Superiors, and how to addreſs every 


one in a proper Manner, ſo as to command 


a due Reſpect from them; by proper Ap- 


plication *you will have it in your Power 


ſo to do. 


Now I ſhall proceed to explain to you 
what Behaviour is due to your Superiors. 


mw: your Duty to addreſs every one accord- 
5 ing to Rank ; after you have done that, you 


are 
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are to behave in ſuch a Manner as ig beco- 


ming every one to do:; that is, «with 
Humility, and void of Meanneſs. 
When your Superiots ſpeak to 
what they have to ſay with Pleaſure; it it 
Condeſcenſion in them to ſpeak to 
fore if they condeſcend to ſpeak. you can do 
no leſs than hear what they have to ſay to 
you: It is your Duty to regard, without 
Frowning, what they fay to you, it is in 
their Power to help you in the World, but 
I imagine it may be out of your Power to 
help them, as they are your Superiors in 
Point of Fortune, and I would have you 
remember, * Money makes the Mareto'go.” 
If they are your Superiors in Point of For. 
tune, as I have ſaid before, or ſhould ba 
be your Superiors in Age, it is a great Fau 


to pay no Attention to what the Aged ſay, 


therefore J hope you will take my Advice; 
receive what they ſay with Pleafure, you ma 
depend that Experience has taught them 
On the other Hand, Cuſtom has made it 4 
Rule, and, I think, a very good one, that 


old Age is honourable, and commands Re- 
ſpe&, therefore it is your Place to behave. 


genteely, and to pay them ſuch Honour'ss 


is due to their Age. You may always de- 


pend upon it that when old People give you 
Advice, it is for your Good, and thoſe Neo- 


ple, who give you weg 
Friend: Never flight wht they ſay to you, 
. 2 * 3 0 G pa * take 
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greatly obliged to * — have np Ad- 
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you receive 
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2 5 * N is moſt com- 
monly ho And if you baye 
an Op — . in one Pay or 
8 the . of an Age of Sixty 

W are y 1 ly obliged to 
your Bene abr AK you. are 


Vantage in it, the only take the Trouble 
on, themſelyes tor your Good, therefore 
eit Adyice is Praiſe-worthy, you 77 

he leſs than ank them r. it, I ſay 

for 55 Which hath coſt them ſo many 

Years Trouble and Pains. — make it 

a Rule to behave to your Superiors A 

2500 elneſs and Politeneſs, that WL 

beloved and eſteemed, it = 2th 

Rad to our Happineſs; 1 wWill 1 way 

a peculiar Satisfaction in being in fayou 


With the Great, but, on the contrary, ſhoul 


you. make great Men your Foes, you will 
ang. a perpetual ſatisfaction. To ayoid 
heſe Inconveniencies, remember dec my 


5 ts: If you have great Men your 


riends, and little Men your Foes, then you 
have great Friends, and Kal ; — if 


| M Set Men 7705 Foes, and Hes 
: * 


* 
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Men Friends, then ou have 
Foes, ne: Sw Friends. M is-in vain: — 
Child n Elephant; 
you wilt ently find- * Might to over-/ 
come 9 therefore J hope you will do- 
your Endeavour to behave in ſuch a Manner 
as to make Mankind in al eſteom you, 
and to pay you ſuch Reſpect that is due to 
our Perſon and Rank ; endeavout to make” 
boch great Men and little ones love you, andi 
the only Way to do that is to- behave 
teely and politely: to moe andi very 12 
vou may turn a rumps. 
eee 
C H A P. VIII. 
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at your: "Hits, ſuch will we give you again: 
You may ſee that your s will not ſub⸗ 
mit to — over- bearing ion, there 
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fore if you will have their Eſteem you muſt 
merit it, or you will not have it. In order 
to merit their Love ahd Eſteem, behave to 
them with Good - nature and Genteelneſs; 
you muſt not diſſemble and flatter them, 
avoid being ſervile and mean, or haughty 
and proud; if you are guilty of the firſt. 
they will hate you, if you are guilty of the 
ſecond they will deſpiſe your Company; and 
if you are guilty of the third, they will de- 
teſt you for it. Ren | 
Now you may ſee that you have but one 
Method to procure your Equal's Eſteem, 
which is to be gained by a ſoft, pliable 
Temper. It is your Duty to ſerve them in 
every Thing that lies in your Power, and 
always do it with Good-nature and Chear- 
fulneſs, that will command their Eſteem ; 
you will extract their Eſteem, and feed u 
it, as the Bee doth on her Honey, which ſhe 
draws from the ſweet ſcented Flower by her 
- own Induftry, ſo will you gain their Eſteem 
and Love by your own Merit: You will 
| » ſoon find that one Ounce of Eſteem, gained 
by your own Induſtry, is richly worth ten 
thouſand pound Weight given you. 
Coivility is a great Perfection in every 
Man, and a well-bred Man is ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed by it: When you converſe with 
your Equals keep within the Bounds of 
a decent Familigrity, for Extremes will 
render you diſagi able to them. When you 
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are converſing with your Equals publiſh not 
any Thing that is immodeſt, as ſome Perſons 


do, they publiſh every Thing modeſt or im- 


modeſt; this is a Familiarity too often made 


uſe of by Perſons quite deſtitute of Honour 
and every Branch of it; but I adviſe you to 
avoid ſuch Familiarity, it is not preper for 
you to make uſe of ſuch ; you ſhould never 
ſay, or do any Thin (nou you are very 
familiar, and every Kind of Freedom may 


be allowed you) that carries not the Cha- 


rafter of a Gentleman alon 


Faults ; Nature has appointed Friend 
a Help to our Virtues, not as an” Afociate - 


with it. It 
is a great Error to believe that Friendſhip 
conſiſts in a Liberty of commune ny our 


to our Vices. The true Method of beha- 
ving to our Equals is to behave upon a 


Principle of Friendſhip; to avoid all Kinds 


of Provocation or Offence; you ſhould take 


every Opportunity of obliging them, and 


if you take the beſt of every 
prefer your own Taſte before your Company 
ft 7 2 | it 


treat them with. Reſpect, not with 
Form and Ceremony, but with true Friend- 
ſhip void of Flattery. If you put on the 
Gentleman among your | Equals, and com- 
mand them to do ſo and fo, it is very rude, 


and uncivil to the greateſt Degree img 
or 


nable, or to appoint your own Time 
ſuch and ſuch Things, is alſo LES or 
ing, and 
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it is alſo de.) it is fule to attempt to 
govern all. Let your Equals partake 
with you in every Thing, then you cannot 
fail to oblige them. In the next Place 1 
hall adviſe you to be familiar with your 
4 Equals, but always to avoid Familiarity with 
them in Exceſs, for that will make you loſe 
your Acquaintance, and make them more 
your Foes than Friends; but I have ſaid 
enough of this Kind of Behaviour before, I 
"ſhall only add, that if you would be happy, 
und a Friend to Society, the only Way is 
to gain Eſteem by your own Merit; all other 
. Eſteem is falſe and deceitful, and in that is 
no real Happineſs. There is a great Num- 
ber who, may eſteem you for their own 
"Ends, but that Eſteem is only for the Day: 
Let no Jokes paſs, between you and your 
Equals, that may draw upon you their Dil- 
. pleaſure, and in all Probability may deſtroy 
your . Acquaiatance for ever. It is your 
to oblige, as well as to be obliged ; to 
"be willing to do any Thing, as you would 
to have it done for you; to offer with as 
much Pleaſure as receive; to yield up a Diſ- 
Pute with as much Pleaſure as to have it 
ielded up to you. You have no more 
| Right to lit at the Top of the Room, than 
any of your Equals, 4 if you think 
to be e you muſt oblige ; if you 
want to have amy Honours paid you from 
Tok 5 pour 
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you muſt pay 


them Hotoufs 
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Tn i A p. IX. 1 ; | 
| Of Baer ts Iiferiors.. 


HE firſt Thing has Se eagles to 
; » confidet-3 is, that God made us al. 
God is the Father of all Mankind, he made 
them like unto himſelf, the pooreſt of Crea- 


tures are of as much Value to God as the 


King, his Love is equally divided unto both, 
that is, the King and the Beggar ; therefore 
you ſhould conſider that it is God's Good 
neſs that has placed you above them, and 
hath put it ir your Power to be of Comfort 


| to them in the Hour of Diſtreſs, that it is 


Duty ſo to do. Put on a hamane 
pe. and; confider them as your Fellow 
Creatures, although they have not Fortunurus 


The Cares of the World, the Want of pro- 

per Nouriſhment make them look poorly, 
— for Wam of Cloathes they do (not lock 
ſo genteel as you; and the Want of 4 libe- 
ral Education ents them from > 


ing * in 1 2 a Style as you; and 
4 in 
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in the next Place, they do not walk in ſo 
* a Manner as you, they do not make 
ſo genteel a Bow as you, they do not ſtep ſo 
clean and upright as you, all this is becauſe 
they have not had a Dancing-Maſter to im- 
prove them in their walking, and ſtepping, 
bowing, and in addreſſing of a Perſon in a 
proper Manner ; but had they had the ſame 
Education as you have, I do not in the 
leaſt doubt but they would make as genteel 
and polite Gentlemen and Ladies as any of 
vou; even if ſome of them were to put on 
a genteel Garment now (rough as they ma 
look to be) they would appear very 1 
and become the Dreſs better than ſome Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies who wear them daily; 
therefore it is your Duty to behave with Hu- 
manity towards them. You ate to under- 
{tand that theſe poor: unfortunate Creatures, 
| though mean as they look to be, are your 
Equals in Fleſh and Blood, though not in 
Point of Fortune, and ſometimes they are 
your Superiors in Point of Judgment; they 
are of as great Uſe and Service to Society as 
vou, and ſometimes more, the Rich are not 
always the greateſt Friends to Society; then 
why ſhould you, Sons of Fortune, frown 
upon them, when you cannot do without 
them? nor can you even enjoy that which 
_ hates, were it not for theſe poor Crea- 
It is the Duty of every one to pity 


and. not to upbraid * ; to love and help 
them 


* a , IJ 
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them in their Adverſity, to do what lies in 
their Power to aſſiſt them: Thus doing, 
will make you beloved by them, as allo. by 
your Creator, who has promiſed rea: Re- 
wards to thoſe who are charitable to the 
Poor; it is advancing a great Way towards 
procuring Happineſs in the next World as 
well as in this, for a right humane 
Heart has no Pleaſure in Cruelty, but it's 
ſole Delight is in good Works. On the 
other Hand, avoid Familiarity, yet be cqur- 
reous in all your Actions; but to be familiar 
with them is even criminal. But I would 
have you obſerve the following Precept of 
William Lord Bourgley to his Son. 
2 Na thy Superiors be humble, yet 
geaerous ; with thine Equals, familiar, yet 
reſpective: Towards thy Interiors ſhew much 
Humanity, and ſome. Familiarity, as to bow 
the Body, ſtretch forth the Hand, and to 


uncover the Head, with ſuch like popular 


Compliments, The firſt prepares thy Way 
to Advancement, the ſecond makes thee 
known for a Man well bred, the third gains 
a good Report, which, once got, is calily 
| Kept, for right Humanity takes ſuch deep 
Root in the Minds of the Multitude, as 
they are more eaſily gained by unprofitable 
Courteſies than by churliſh Benefits. Yet 1 
-adviſe thee not to affect or neglect Popula- 
rity too much. Seek not to be Her, ſhun 


to be Raleigh.” _ 
ETD. G 5 . Affable 
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Affable Behaviour makes them love you, 
but infolent and haughty Carriage they 
deride, they would even deſpiſe you for it, 
and your own Behaviour would ſet * 

below them. 
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CHAP. © 
of 1 in Compeny 4 Home. 


S I have informed you what Behaviour 

| is due to your Superiors, to your 
uals, and to your Inferiors, it will be 

— for you to behave genteel to Company 
Home, by obſerving what I have ſaid 
before, and what I am now going to ſay. 
In the firſt: Place, you are to confider that 
7 are at Home, and thofe Gentlemen and 
Ladies are Viſitors at your Houſe, and you 
muſt always treat them as ſuch. It is your 
Duty to-do all that Hes in your Power to 


make every Thing agreeable to them; in 


order to do ſo, you ſhould make it your 
Study to oblige them, as I ſaid before, in 

every Thing. Now J will inform you in 
what Manner to proceed; if the Servants 
ſhould be out of the Room, and any Thing 
ſhould be wanting, riſe that Mament, with- 
out Heſitation, and fetch it, or take any 
Thing 
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always male it a point to do 


Thing away 
every IT with Pleaſure that you at- 
rempt.. If any Thing ſhould happen to-croſs 
you let; them not ſee it, ſnuuld perceive 
It, it will greatly talee off from their Plea- 
ſure, and to a great Number of Perſons it 
would really give them Pain. It is ridieu- 
lous to the greateſt Degree imaginable,” for 
you or any one, to yourſelf on ſligit 
Oceaſions, but ſhould it ſo happen that you 
cannot conquer your Paſſion, get up, and 
addreſs yourſelf to the thus, Gen- 
tlemen — Ladies, I hope you will excuſe 

me for a fe Moments, and I will be with 
you again; then retire from the Room; and 

to: far from them that they may not hear 
any Thing: of it, if poſſible — 
ham — Reaſon; to ſuſpect you of deing 
out of Temper; your being out of Temper' 
would give them trouble, and greatly take 
alt, — their Pleaſure; in ſhorty rather 
than a Pleaſure it would be a Pain to them. 
Every one can find trouble enough at Home, 
without-going out. to ſeek it. 
In the next Place, if you intend: to be 
elheenied; and admired for your. genteel and 
lite Behaviour, you are confined by the 

| A of Civility, to ſit in a genteel and 
eaſy, Noſture; if you ſtretch out your 
Legs, and 5 in your Chair, yawn, and 
ſit- racks gh this Kind of Behaviour will 


give them an Ongramin to. cenſure you 
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of behaving very ill, and will appear as if 
you were tired of their Company. Avoid 
Drowſineſs, for that is a true Token and a 

fl gn that their Converſation is neither agree- 


1 a 
able or pleaſing to you. Always forbear 
hawking and ſpitting, theſe are ill Habits, 
and by giving Way to them they will become 
more unavoidable and habitual ; but, ſhould 

vou be under a Neceſſity to hawk or ſpit, 
take out your Handkerchief, and put it 
before your Mouth, turning your Head to 
one Side of the Room, you are at Liberty to 

hawk and ſpit in your Handkerchief: Never 
ſpit on the Floor, that is a filthy Action: If 
you cannot avoid ſneezing or coughing, turn 
aſide, and make as little Noiſe in 221 it as 
ou poſſibly can; it is very vu in any 
= to make a Noiſe pug het r). and 


In every Action of this Kind ſtop your 


Mouth with your Handkerchief, and ſhould 
it ſo happen that your Handkerchief be en- 
gaged, put your Hand before your Mouth. 
Again, ſhould it come of a ſudden, and 
= have not Time to take out your Hand- 
._  kerchief, put your Fan, or your Hand, be- 
fore your Mouth. 2055 701 
It is very diſagreeable for the Company 
to ſee your Mouth fo wide; but if Ladies 
have handſome Teeth, and clean, it is not ſo 
diſagreeable as to ſee foul, dirty, rotten 
Teeth, as ſome Perſons are very ſubject to: 
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It is diſa e 
theleſs you ſee both guilty oſ it; the Lady 
with fine Teeth may do it to ſhew them, and 
the Lady with foul Teeth may do it o 
make People ſick. 

If to ſome People it may not be diſagree. 
able, it is quite unpolite. Tou are forbid, 
by the Laws of Decency, to blow your 
Noſe' ſo often as ſome do, and in doing it 
they make a Noiſe that diſturbs all the 
Company. But 1 will give you an Example 
of the very diſagreeable Method that ſome 
Perſons make uſe of in blowing their Noſes. 
Madam Le Beanx is a Lady of a large For- 
tune, ſhe hath ſeen a t deal of 'polite 
Company, but you ſee ſhe is not polite in 
herſelf ; ſhe has had a good Education; 94 
ſhe doth not make it a her Behavi- 
our; no one can call elite and, 'in 
my Opinion, the is quite the Reverſe 11 will | 
not only condemn her myſelf, but will put 
it in your Power alſo. 17 the following be. 
fon is polite, why then I am yay, 
my gue ent, viz. the takes a 
of Snuff, and ſometimes to ſuch an 2. Excel 
that even her Noſe is ſo clogged 
the fame Way it went, and not only Snuff 
but other Filth, in ſuch Quantities as to run 
down even unto her Mouth; then my Lady, 
when ſhe is made ſenſible by Taſte? as well 
as ſmel}, takes out her Handkerchief to blow 
her Noſe, wine ſhe doth with fo much De- 
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cency, that ſhe faves the the Ex- 
pence of a Puke, and the ary the 

rouble of preparing it: She always makes 
ſuch a Noiſe as diſturbs the — and 
ſometimes to put them out in their Conver- 
ſation, At Dinner it is all the ſame to her, 
the takes out of her Pocket fuck; a filthy 
Haadkerchief, and at the ſame Time pre- 
ſents it to her Gueſts, with this Excuſe, or 
ſomething like it; Ladies and Gentlemen; 
I hope you will excuſe my Handkexchief, for 
I proteſt it was clean this very Morning; 
now yeu, or any ane, would imagine ſhe 
hath had it in her Packet theſe twelve 
Months laſt, inſtead of fix Hours. She al- 
ways is more decent at Dinner than any 
other Time; ſhe. blows. her Noſe half a 
Dozen Times in the Time, with hen dirty, 
filthy Handkerchief, and every Timg makes 
it a Rule to open her Handlkerchief to bo-, 
and then rubs it; then ſhe. returns to finiſn 
her ſweet Meal, when, ſhe. hach made one 
half of the Company ſick, and, the other te 
deſpiſe her, and to look on her. with, Con- 
tempt. I have very frequently. ſeen, hers 
when the Servant has not been nigh, take 
her Handkerchief to wipe her Kniſe, to cut 
Cheeſe, or Butter. I hope you will excuſa 
me for proceeding ſo far, but as it is a grow 
ing Evil, and as nothing deters People from 
1 Vice race than ſeeing, the real Ac, in 
is . hope, nom you have ſeen, 
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Lady, ſhe may deter you from 7 
ſuch a baſe Example, e 
her Boon Companions, as ſhe them, 
whe wake! S n n 7 
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As you are at Home you muſt never 
croud to the Fire; it is your Duty and 
Place to let Strangers come to it ; 4 
ways give Place to the Company. If you 
have Occaſion to ſpeak to any one oh a 
Subject that you would not chuſe any of 
the Company to hear, you are not to whil- 
per to them, that is rude, unpolite, and un- 
tleman-like; you cannot commit a greater 
Grime than ates and looking 44: other 
Perſons at the ſame Time ; every Perſon in 
the Room is ready to think you are talking 
of them, and by that Means you will be 
accuſed, though innocent, and in all Proba- 
\ bility you had not the leaſt Thought about 
them; but it is a natural Cauſe, and theres 
fore if you intend to give a9 Opec to the 
Company avoid whiſpering. | 
If you are talking, be ſure. not to turn 
your Back to any one you are talking to; 
it is much better to face all the Company 
if poſſible, but always thoſe co * * you 
are ſpeaking. 
If you are deſirous to have your Fri 
* or drink any Thing, let your Words 
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if you aſk one, and not the other, you 
affront one, and pleaſe the other; but it 
does not always happen ſo, for by aſking 
one, and not the other, you may affront 


and your Favours be equally divided; for 


both, if they are Friends; if you aſk one 


more than the other (as I have ſaid before) 
it is viſible one is more welcome than the 
other, and by that imprudent Behaviour you 
ſtand a Chance to loſe one of your Ac- 
quaintance. ln ; 
In the next Place, you are not to read 
or write in the Room where your Company 
is; if you do, that will be deviating from 
d Behaviour, and leſſen their Eſteem for 
vou. If a Letter ſhould be brought you 
that requires an immediate Anſwer, addrefs 
yourſelf thus, Gentlemen and Ladies, I hope 
; — will excuſe me, I cannot poſſibly avoid 

aving your good Company for a Moment, 
I will be with you again ſoon. When you 


have done your Buſinefs return as ſoon as 


poſſible to your Company, exculing yourſelf 
for your Abſence. ge 
Never frown as you fit, that will appear 


as though you was out of Temper with 


ſome of your Company. Tou will give a 
general Diſguſt to them all, their Pleaſures 
will be interrapted by your Frowns and ill- 
natured Looks; fo avoid thoſe Looks, if 
cc 
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Always look at every one when they 

ip to you; when you ſpeak to any Per- 

n look at chew with Modeſty ; look up, 
kit, or ſtand upright, all the Time they are 
ſpeaking to you, or you to them; it is but 
paying a juſt Reſpe& to what they ſay, and 
in the next Place you aſſiſt yourſelf by your 
Looks in conveying your Ideas to other 
Perſons more ſtrongly. 

If any Gentleman or Lady ſpeaks to you, 
1 you look 2 Way it will APPEAF, 48 
though you did not pay any Regard to w 
they ſay: If you ſpeak, and look another 
Way, you muſt not be affronted if they take 
no Kind of Notice of you; every one ex- 

s that when they are ſpoke to, the Per- 

who ſpeaks to them ſhould look at them 
at the Is Time, to diſtinguiſh who they 
ſpeak to; therefore you ſee; it is almoſt as 
neceſſary to look at the Perſon you ſpeak to, 
as it is to ſpeak. 

* You ſhould have a 9 cial Care not to 
make any * of Faces 3 * is, ſuch as 

nning, - winking, or putting out your 
2 and the fe z for that will make 
you deſpiſed. I ſhall now proceed to give 
you my Inſtructions in N to A 


in e 
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ARTICLE M. 


Nes you are te underſtand thee bene e are 
royo Kinds of Laugkter:; the one is 
the other improper: The firſt is catiſed . 
well-timed Joke, the other procetds 2 
from fobliſh Jokes, and made uſe of only 
by Fools: The firſt is innocent, the Ja 
dereſtable. Not any Thing is of a more 
poiſonous Nature to Society and Com- 
pany, there is not any Thing that renders a 
Perſon more contemptible, than that low, 
mean, il}: bred; vulgar, fooliſh Way of 
laughing. I ſhall here attempt to explain to 
you all it's Degrees, for which Purpoſe 1 
will here give you a full View of a young 
Lady that is always laug ing Le 
; "Miſs Brucilous is a young Lady ee 
ing School juſt by; ſhe is very good tem- 
pered, —— in her Diſpoſition; e is . 
ble of learning any Thing, bot a juſt 
haviour; that you will ay is the principal 
Thing to make her eſteemed by her 
quaintance. Tou will ſay with, me it i 
neceſſary for Perſons to have external Qua- 
lifications, as well as internal, to make Wen 
agreeable to Socie 

It is the external Actions of a "Parfon that 
make them agretable' to Company. Mils 
Tomtiums is very charitable to the Poor, ne- 
TREO | is Geipiled | in Company, ſhe is by, 

; croſs, 


We 
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«roſs, ſo clowniſh, and ill natuted. Now 
this young Lady will, all on a ſudden, buyſt 
into a Fit of Laughter, and at what ſhe 1s 
not ſenſible, nor do I believe ſhe well 
knows ; let what Company will be in the 
Room it is no odds to her; her Governeſs, 
half a Dozen Times in an Hour, and forne- 
times in ten Minutes, is obliged to ſay, 
Pray, Miſs be quiet, nay ſometimes ſhe is 
ſo provoking as to oblige her Governeſs to 
take her and turn her out of the Room ; if 
ſhe is at Dinner it is all the fame, the is 
always: tittering and laughing: If ſhe is 
ſpoke to, pray, Miſs,” do ſo, and fo, the 
will that Moment fall a laughing: If the 
Dancing- Maſter bids her get up to dance a 
 Minuet, ſhe will, all the Lime ſhe is Dan- * 
cing, look round her, laugh at one, grin at 
another; if the Maſter ſpeaks to her, pray, 
Miſs, be quiet, forbear to laugh, it is all - 
the ſame. to her + She is frequently corrected 
for it, laughed at _— reſt of 'the Scho- 
lars, and all to no 0 00 
Nov, my dear Scholar, you fee ſhe is 
turned ont of the Room, [corrected for her 
| baſe Behaviour, you ſee ſhe is a Picture of 
Fun for all her 'School-Fellows : But this is 
not the worſt Puniſhment that attends "this 
Kind of Laughter; the ill Effects which. 
this Folly produces are great: The very 
deareſt of Friends are very often rendered 
Foes, inſtead of loving them, as uſual, it 
| turns 
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P 
turns their Love into Hatred and Scorn. 
Theſe fooliſh Laughers, for ſo J intend to 
call them hereafter, laugh at nothing, which 
gives every one Room to think they laugh 
at them; for it is natural for People to think 
when they ſee a Perſon laugh, and know not 
- what they laugh at, that they laugh at them or 
ſome of the Company. Now you ſee theſe 
kind of Laughers affront half the Company 
if not all, and they themſelves know not 
what they laugh at: In this Manner you ſee 
they make their Friends their Foes, and 
thoſe who are in Company deſpiſe them, 
and even deride and hate them for it; the 
Light which they appear in is fooliſh in all 
Companies. i | 
IT To avoid offending, let every one of theſe 
Laughers ſay theſe Words, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, I am a Fool, and cannot help 
it. — By laughing you are liable to 


make your Friends your Foes ; you daily 


bring freſh Trouble upon ' yourſelves ; not 
only that, but you are looked on as Fools 
in all Company, and doubtleſs you deſerve 
it. Tou are derided and ſcorned * all who 
know you, and, in a Word, your Company 
is diſagreeable to wiſe People in general. 

Now II will proceed to give you ſome few 
Rules how to laugh in Seaſon, and when 


- 


you may Jjaugh properly. 
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ARTICLE I 

T O laugh properly follow theſe” Rules, 
and by them you will know how io 

laugh in Seaſon, and with Decency: When 
any Thing that is funny happens in Com- 
pany, you will ſee if it cauſes a Laugh, if ijt 
doth, you are at Liberty to laugh too; but 
then govern your Laughter, let it not ex- 
ceed the Rules of Reaſon, that is, to too 
t a Pitch; for to laugh too loud is a 
Fault, it ſhews People to be rather ſoft than 
not, and you are very often cenſured for it, 
and your Judgment called in Queſtion. 
Perhaps you will aſk me, what is laughing 
decently? It is, when you laugh let it be 
when others do, not too loud, nor too-long, 
for that takes off from the Gentleman or 
Lady: Ladies ſhould} be more circumſpect 
in their laughing than Gentlemen, for what 
is more than decent in a Man, is rather im- 
modeſt in a Lady, as they are (or ought to 
be) more reſerved and delicate than Gentle- 
men in general. Gentlemen very often. 
laugh at thoſe Things which are immodeſt 
in them, and what would it be for Ladies to 
laugh alſo? Why, it would render them 
very ridiculous. I think every Lady ought 
well to conſider what ſhe is going to laugh 
at, and ſhould there be a double Entendre 
in it, ſuppreſs it as much as poſſible ; make 
| "2.5; . 


pour Guard not to give more trouble than 
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it a Rule always to take Care how you join 
in . leſt you join it to yaur own 
Shame; I think 10 ch Kind of Laughter is 
equally to the Gentleman's Shame, 1 
let me adviſe you both to wei gh well what 
you ſay and . at, as 1 think it will re- 
_ .dound to the Honour of both Parties to 
laugh at nothing but what is decent. Laugh 
not at any one's Imperfections; laugh, not 
at 1 n = Actions by 
your. it verne | 
x + Laws of ng Politen ſs: And 

adviſe you ta let theſe Words be always in 
_ your, Mind, Fools are known by NE 

too men en * * 


KA XL 
3 N Behaviour Abroad. 
| F. N O you are to underſtand that, when. 


you are upon a Viſit at a Friends 
uſe vou are the Stranger, as they were 

at your's, therefore you ſee the Scale is 

turned, and yon command that Honour and 

Relpzer which they did. 

hen you, pay, a_ Viſit always be. upon 


n N avoid for that will be a. 
|; Means 
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Means of claying your Friend wich your 
Company: kt. vou make it a Paint to uſt i 
yaneceſſary/Ceremonies, you miſtake C ere · 
mony for. Pgliteneſs, and; in a triſling frothy 
Manner ſacrifice your Friendſhip to Com- 
[og and even aus Sincgriep wn Ce- 


"Chae 3 a pa that 
is a Kind ; Now. Poiſon to your Friend and 
0 5 cles which will, make: - 
WIE voy you. dus oblige them: 


TER + aber Flag, L would a | 
you — * void of Ceremonx, that will 
WE: ＋ 755 ſenſihig and well bred/: 
 Erienc W 
Friend Encode e diſtinguiſh. 

we iteneſs is at · 
kus 971 om Fork Fredo, it is a ſworn, 

Engg "up that 15 unnatural 

4 proper Deportment, 


4 + ical Toes 8 15, neceſſary to recommend. 
you, as in eration they ate canſiſtent 
with Politenels,; tis carrying Ceremony to 

cels 1 5 readers it L and blameahle 
ow to behave. genteel is to 2 Mean 
betwixt the two yo if — $i, or 
have any. wk to complete and merit 


8 


the Good- r, Eciends and, Acquain-) 
tan Ein e a e 
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Work the two Extremes by that ſweet 
Nule Wiſdom, and then I make not the 
leaſt Doubt you will find the Mean. In 
onder to find out the true and only Way is 
to behave well; you muſt do all that is in 
your Power to follow all that J have faid, 
and obſerve what I ſhall ſay to you hereafter. 
In the firſt Place you are to conſider you 
are out in Company; do not ſpeak when 
any one elſe is ſpeaking :' If you are ſpeak- 
ing always drop your Diſcourſe, if any one 
ſhould be rude enough to ſpeak at the ſame 
Time; that will be a Means of ſhewing 
your good Senſe, and expoſing the other's 
ill Behaviour. Obſerve it is your Duty to 
let your Elders ſpeak firſt ; if by Chance it 
ſhould ſo happen that you both begin to 
ſpeak at one Time, you are obliged, out of 
Complaiſance to his — 4 in Age, to 
give him the Liberty of ſpeaking firſt, then 
you may proceed in your Converſation as 
before, if you think proper; but, if you 
have no Opportunity of ſpeaking, be con- 

_ rented, you will improve more by your S1- 
lence than you would by ſpeaking. But 1 
will give you an Example, as I think it is 
better than Precepts at this preſent Time. 
Look at Maſter Lorpois, he is quite the 
Gentleman, he gives a general Satisfaction 
to every one, and all who ſee him deem him 
quite accompliſhed ; all his Fxiends think 
he doth them an Honour or Kindneſs when- 
Fat ever 
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5 1 as 3 
ever he gives his Opinion on any Subject: 
Now you are to obſerve that he makes this 
his Rule, and, I hope, you will follow his 
Example, as that will be a Means of 
curing you all the Happineſs and, Eſteem 
you could deſire. This young Gentleman 
doth very ſeldom ſpeak when he is in his 
Superior's Company; but if he is deſired 
to give his Opinion on any Topic, he gives 
= naturedly and ſenſibly, that they 
all admire him for his Senſibility; he gains 
the Love of all his Friends, he diſtinguiſheth 
himſelf by his Politeneſs, he baniſheth Flat- 
tery from his Breaſt, he is ſo prudent that 
he makes it a Rule never to keep Company 
with thoſe that are not eſteemed as polite 
accompliſhed Gentlemen as himſelf, and of 
good Character and Reputation. In their 
—.— he makes it a Point to hear rather 
than to be heard; unleſs it ſo happen that 
he is deſired. or he knows the Subject which 
they would be glad to be informed of. By 
this prudent Behaviour he makes himſelf 
beloved, reſpected, and -admired ; he hears 
all and ſays — little, and that not till he 
knows the Opinion of all the Company,. 
then he is enabled to ſpeak without giving 
Offence to any one; he makes it a Rule, if 
1 introduce ſuch Diſcourſe, that 
all the Company may have an Opportunj 
to join in Converſation with him, with r 
priety and Judgment. 3» lo doing every one 
if 
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if they think proper, an Opportunity to 
ſpeak 7 Gicplüy den Talents. 4 : 
Tou will meet with a Kind of Men who 
will never be confuted in their Argument, 
nor ever give a ſecond Perſon an Opportu- 
_ nity to ſpeak; ſuch Men always deſpiſe, 
never imitate. | 
In the next Place obſerve this Rule: If 
ever you ſpeak, or give your Opinion, let it 
be on Things and Subjects that you under- 
ſtand ; then with Prudence you are to give 
your Opinion. If ever you give your Opi- 
nion of that you do not underſtand, you 
will give your Opinion like a Fool ; you will 
merit the Ridicule and Contempt of all the 
Company. Now to avoid this I will give 
you the following Precepts, which I hope 
will be ſufficient : He that ſpeaks but little- 
in his Youth, generally ſpeaks wiſely in his 
old Age; he that gives and takes in Con- 
verſation hears what others ſay as well as 
himſelf, and improves thereby; but he who 
lets no one ſpeak but himſelf ſuffers no one 
to be a Fool but himſelf. Exceſs of Cere- 
mony, and impertinent Babbling, are two 
Enemies to Society; the one makes a Man 
deſpiſed, the other makes a Man's Friends 
his Foes ; the firſt is the Fruit of a Cox- 
comb, the ſecond is the Fruit of a Fool. 
Therefore I hope you will take Care to ſhun 
the above Evils, then will your Company 
A . 
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be agreeable and pleaſing, your Friends will 
enjoy your Company, and love you for 
your Prudence, 1 


CHAP. XI.. 
of Behaviour in walking with Company. 


HE next Thing neceſſary is to ' know 
how to behave in walking with Com- 

pany abroad. 1 
In the firſt Place conſider who you are 
walking U and their Rank, and in how 
great a ree they are your n „ or 
ether hes are your Equals, If they are 
your Superiors in Age, Fortune, or Birth, 
to them reſpect is due; by ſuch Conſidera- 


tions you will always know how to addreſs 
and behave politely to the Company you 
are with. It is impoſſible that you ſhould 
behave well or genteel, and in a 
Manner, unleſs you always take a fall View 
of them firſt ; then you will be enabled to 
behave to every one according to their Rank. . 
Should you ſuffer yourſelf to negle& this 
Rule, you will daily give Offence unde 
edly, and by that Means bring yourſelf to 
Diſgrace ; it will alfo render you an impro- 
per Perſon for private Company, 'as alſo 
a H. 2+ | public. 


48 
public. A Man muſt ſhine in private Com- 
pany even to appear in a decent Manner 
in public. | 
I hope you will obſerve what I have ſaid, 
and then it will anſwer our Purpoſe. As I 
have given you to underſtand that it is ne- 
ceſſary for you to know your Company, I 
ſhall ſay no more of it, but proceed. If you 
are walking with your Superiors pay the 
Reſpect due to them, then will you give 
Satisfaction: It is your Duty to give them 
the Wall in walking, and to walk even with 
them, if there is not too great a Number 
to walk a-breaſt: In this Caſe you ſhould 
agree to make two Parties, then take Care 
to let your Elders walk firſt, it is their Place, 
therefore never attempt to take it of them, 
as that will be behaving rude. But when 
you are walking with your Father or Mother, 
Governeſs, or Teachers, then it is your 
Place to go firſt, and take great Care to 
walk upright and genteel. In the next 
Place you are to walk at a * Diſtance, 
not too nigh, nor too far off: The Inconve- 
niencies ariſing from walking too nigh, or 
too far off, are diſagreeable to them that 
walk firſt, viz. if they are Ladies, you 
may, in all Probability, tread upon their 
15owns, Sacks, or Trollopees ; and very of- 
ten, by an unguarded Step, you may tread 
on their Heels; this would not be very ac- 
ceptable to the Ladies. Should it be dark 


and 
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and dirty, you would, by going too nigh, 
ſplaſh them all over; this they will chink 
rude of you, although it might 1 * to 


any one in the dark. The only Way to 
avoid theſe Inconveniencies is, walk not too 
nigh them, about two Yards is a proper 
Diſtance ; on the other Hand, you are not 
to exceed that Space, if you do, you are 
guilty of ill Manners to a great Degree ; for 
walking fix or ten Yards behind your Com- 
pany would appear as though you was either 
aſhamed of their Company, or as though 
you were talking of them, or on ſome Subject 
that would be improper for them to hear, or 
as if you had rather walk by yourſelf; in 
the next Place it would be inconvenient for 
them to make you hear, when they thought 
proper to ſpeak to you, which is very often 
the Caſe, as you and every one mult think, 
Be always attentive to what they ſay, and 
walk quietly and decently ; avoid all Kind 
of coxcombical Airs in walking, for this 
will give every one that ſees you an Oppor- 
tunity of knowing that you are a Fool, full 
as well as though they had been Tong ac- 
quairted with you; but I hope by this Time 
you are ſo well acquainted with the Rules of 
Behaviour as to require my ſaying no more 
on Self- love and Self- conceit; ſo I will pro- 
ceed in my Diſcourſe. er 
Let all your Converſation that paſſes be 
ſpoken in a ſoft Tone of Voice, in ſuch a 


H 3 Manner 
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Manner as your Company may hear, but 
you are-not obliged to ſpeak fo loud that all 
the People in the Street may hear too : 
There is not any Thing that points out low 
11l-bred People more than talking loud in 
the Street. If you fuffer yourſelf to converſe 
in that Manner, ſhould you be worth ten 
_ Millions of Money, you would be only one 
Degree above any one in Billingſgate; it is 
not Money that makes the Gentleman al- 
ways; Money does, I own, with ſome baſe 
People; but what are they better than Beaſts 
of the Field? No, not one Jot, they even 
wrong their God of his due; then how can 
Men expect to meet with Civility and Love 
from thoſe who even make no Scruple to 
wrong their juſt God for that falſe and baſe 
God, Money. The Joys attending Money 
are only for Life, but the Curſe attending 
thoſe who have Money, and make a wrong 
uſe of it, is for ever. Obſerve theſe Words, 

& It is eaſier for a Camel to go through the 
Eye of a Needle, than for a rich Man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” Not- 
withſtanding they have ſuch a Caution from 
the Mouth of the Son of God, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, there are ſome People that even 
make Money their God, and none other do 
they worlhip. They are ſworn Enemies to 
Humanity, and to the Poor,they even hate all 
Kind of Civility and Politeneſs, except thar 
which is ſhewn unto themſelves. That Man 

is 
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is a fine Gentleman who has Money; they 
never enquire how he got it, or Who he 
wronged, what Orphan, or what Widow, or 
whom be plundered, or murdered; - all 
Wrongs are looked on as Perfections in him, 
the Money makes the Gentleman with ſame 
Perſons, but I hope it will never with you, 
for Men who are ſo inclined will even for- 
feit their own Souls, they will proſtitute 
their Daughters; in ſhort, they will ſtick at 
nothing to get Money. Jin 

Now I will proceed to give you ſome 
Advice, which I hope you will reap the 
Fruit of hereafter ; that is, let your Choice 
be for thoſe Men who make Wiſdom: their 
Standard, and Virtue their ſole Companion; 
then you will be happy 1 But I ſhall not 
continue any longer on this Topic, but re- 
turn to my former Subject. A wile Man 
ſpeaketh low, make that your- Rule, and 
imitate the wiſe, then will you improve z let 
your Converſation be expreſſed in a ſoft 
Manner, as I have ſaid before, not to let 
People hear what you are talking of, for that 
is like the common People who have not 
had the Advantage of improving themſelves 
in polite and gentee] Company, as you have, 
that is all the Difference betwixt you 
and them, as you will be more fully con- 
vinced hereafter: This you are to under» 


* Sce page 152. 
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" ſtand, as I have ſaid before, there is no 
Difference betwixt you and the Poor which 
you ſee yonder, no, not one tittle is there; 
only it is your good Fortune to have had 
good Luck in the World, and they have 
had-bad, that is the principal Difference ; 
had ' ſome of them had the ſame Opportu- 
nity as you, not only you, but all the World, 
would be convinced that there are as great 
Geniuſſes covered with Rags, as there are 
covered with Gold ; only one is the poliſhed 
Diamond, and the other is the Diamond 
unpoliſhed. Whoever behaves meanly, they 
moſt certainly are ſo; Money will not caſt a 
Luſtre on them in wife Men's Company, 
neither does it before the Eyes of the Al- 
mighty; but Virtue and Wiſdom caſt a 
Luſtre upon all thoſe who are ſo happy as 
to be acquainted with them: Every Man 
will find more real Happinefs in one Hour's 
Company with them, than in twenty among 
thoſe who make Money their God,* It you 
would be happy make youtſelf acquainted ' 
with that Man who makes Wiſdom his 
Standard, and Virtue his ſole Companion, 
then you will find Happineſs : Let his Pru- 
dence be a living Example to you. | 

Now you have heard what will make you 

happy, and you know it will coft you no 
more to be happy than it would to be un- 


* See page 15 1. 
happy, 
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happy, I make not the leaſt Doubt but you 
will hear and improve, as you ſee it is all 
for your own good, and it all tends te 
make you happy. Hear, O ye Sons of 
Wiſdom, and attend to what I have to ſay, 
as alſo to what I have already ſaid, make 
Wiſdam your Study, Virtue your Practice, 
then will your Friends admire your Senſibi- 
lity and found Judgment; theſe Rules will 

be, if well followed, a perpetual Spring of 
Joy and Felicity to you. 2 5 

I hope, you will excuſe my detaining you 
ſo long as I have, but I could not poſſibly 
avoid it, as I think if you make Choice of 
what 1 have ſaid, it will be a Means of ren- 
dering you agreeable to all your Friends and 
Acquaintance, 

Now I will return to your Behaviour in 
walking with Company in the Street; if 
your r, Wien is paſſing by any of their 
Acquaintance, and they bow, you muſt bow 
alſo'out of Complaiſance to your Company, 
although you may not know the Perſons 
you bow to. Vou ought to pay as much 
Reſpect to your Friend's Acquaintance as 
you would to him; then, when you meet 
any of your Acquaintance, your Friend will 
pay the fame Reſpect to your Acquaintance 
us you did to his; it is Friendſhip that be- 
gets Friendſhip. Should you meet your 
Companions, do not leave your Company to 
go with them, that will be rude and ill bred; 
H 5; if 
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if you muſt ſpeak to them, do it in this 
Manner; fay to your Company, I hope, 
Gentlemen and Ladies, you will excuſe my 
Walking behind you, as I have ſomething 
to ſay to theſe Gentlemen ; having thus ſaid, 
you and your Friends are at Liberty to talk 
about your Buſineſs, but if they cannot 
| ſpare Time to go back with you, it would 
be much better to defer it *till another 
Opportunity, than to make your Company 
ſtand till in the Street *rill ſuch Time your 
Converſation is finiſhed, as perhaps they 
would out of Complaiſance to you. It is 
rude for any Company to leave their Friend 
in the Street, ſo as to oblige him to run 
half the length of the Street after them, and, 
mn particular, in dirty Weather. 8 


rein 1 


The next Thing to be obſerved is to let 
your Friends walk on your right Hand; if 
. you are walking in a Field, or in any open 

or dirty Place, let your Friends walk firſt; 
but ſhould it be very dirty, it is your Duty, 
if there is no one more proper, to go firſt 
over, then offer your Hand to the Ladies. 
Never hurry to go through or over any 
Place, but wait *till ſuch Time you have 
an Opportunity, for there are many Incon- 
ventencies attending ſuch hurry. In the 
next Place, if you ſhould ſee any Place that 
| you 
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you are to go through, go firſt and open it, 
that is, ſuch as Gates or Doors; if 
Thing obſtructs the Way, ſuch as Sticks, 


Thorns, and the like, it is your Place 


to go and remove them, it will be genteel 
of you to do it; it is indeed no more than 
your Duty ; but if you do what you ought, 
that is all which is required of you ; that 
will make you eſteemed and valued for your 
polite Behaviour, arid reſpected by all. 


ARTICLE' I 


When your Company think proper to go 
into a Houſe, Church, or any other Place, 
you muſt let them go in firſt; ſhould it be 
an Houſe where you are not acquainted, then 


you are to ſtay 'till you are aſked to walk in, 


which you may depend upon it they will do; 
when you are aſked to walk in, take off 
your Hat in your left Hand, bow, and go 
in; if they aſk you to fit down, do it, and 
at the ſame Time bow or curt'ſie, ſaying, 
thank you, Sir, or Madam. Takeyour Seat 
at the Bottom of the Room, if you have not 
a Place told you to fit in ; ſhould the Room 
not be full of Company, then you are to 
take the bottomelt Seat next your Company, 
but you will have a Chair ſer for you to fit 
in, or at leaſt there ought to be one. You 
muſt be cautious here, ih your Behaviour,. 


never {ſpeak unleſs you are ſpoken to, then 
H 6 addreſs 
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ab them, Sir, or, Madam, as I have 
given you Inſtructions before how to addreſs 


every one according to their Quality and 


Fortune. 


Always be conciſe in pour Opinion; ex- 
preſs your Sentiments in as few Words as 
poſſible, and as diſtinct. When your Com- 


pany think proper to go, get up; let your 


SGauperiors go out firſt, then take leave of 


the Company that are in the Room in a. 
genteel Manner, paying a juſt Reſpect to 
them all; when you come to the Street 
Door bow to the Gentleman or Lady that 
waits on you to the Door, for you may de- 
pend on it they are very genteel People who 
wait on their Gueſts to the Door: I would 
not have you underſtand me wrong, and 
think that I mean they are rich, and the 
like; no, I mean that they know how to 
Hehave polite and well. If they come to 
the Door, bow with all the Reſpect you are 
{Maſter of, ſaying, Madam, or, Sir, I am 
very ſorry to give you this Trouble; and 
again, ſhould there by no Servant to open 
the Door, if you are well acquainted with 
the Houſe, ſooner than give the Maſter or 
Miſtreſs the Trouble to open the Door, ſay, 
in a polite Manner, Madam, or Sir, give 
me Leave to open the Door, we can do very 
well without giving you the Trouble to at- 
tend us to the Door; but if they inſiſt on 
it, do not diſpute with them, but take Care 

not 
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not to detain them at the Door leſt they 
catch cold thereby. 

Now you are in the Street again, if you 
ſee any T hing that may appear ſurprizing, do 
not ſtop to look at it, but look at it as you 
go on; ſhould you ſtop, as I have ſaid be- 
ore, it would berude, but Iſhall forbeartoſay 
any more on it, as I have ſaid enough before. 

You are never to call after any of your 
Acquaintance in the publick Street (but if 
you ſee any one that you want to ſpeak to go 
up to him firſt) that is not genteel, neither 
is it polite. to point at any one as they pals 
by you, or to point in at y Window as 
you paſs by. Should you any Thing 
pleaſing, and would communicate it to the 
Company, ſpeak decently, thus, Gentlemen 
or Ladies, if you pleaſe to look this Way, 
or that Way, here is ſomething that wall 
pleaſe you; but forbear. to ſay, look yonder, 
or look there, or ſee there; if you was to 
expreſs yourſelf ſo it would be imitating” 
Oyſter Boys or Girls, for none but thoſe 
Sort of People uſe ſuch Kind of Language. 

In the next Place you are to avoid Dreſ- 
ſing yourſelf as you walk along: the Street, 
or when you are in a Room ; poſſibly you 
may aſk me what I mean by it, but to 5 
you the Trouble of aſking I will do my En- 
deavour to inform you. In the firſt Place [ 
mean that I would have you appear decent 


as you walk along, free from Affectation, 
Pride, 
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Paide, and the like. But in order that you 
may underſtand me the better I will give you 
an Example, by ſhewing you that inimitable 
Fop Mr. Gaudy. This is a Fop of whom J 
will do my Endeavour. to draw the Out- 
lines as near as poſſible, but it would be a 
Work of Time to draw a juſt Piece of him, 
think you will have an Opportunity of 
ſeethg him if you will walk this Way; O! 
now you may ſee him, there he is, now you 
will ſee fifty different Motions betwixr here 
and the Bottom of the Street; now you ſee 
him beholding himſelf, now he looks behind 
him to ſee who looks at him, every one that 
looks at him he thinks admires him; if a 
Lady looks at him he imagines ſhe admires 
him as ſomething more than Nature or real 
Fleſh and Blood: There, obſerve him rub- 
bing his Hands, beholding them with Ad- 
miration; now you ſee he ſmiles with the 
pleaſing Thoughts that his Hands begin 
to make him amends for all the Troyble 
and Expence he has been at. Ah! what 
makes you look at me ſo? what do you 
wonder at? Perhaps you will ſay, for God's 
Sake, what Expence can he have been at 
about his Hands, why, I will tell you; 
theſe Kind of People lie in Lamb Skin 
Gloves, and go to a great Expence in _ 
ing Waters to waſh their Hands in, to make 
them look fair; but obſerve him pulling 
down his Shirt Sleeves, now placing his 
3 : Ruffles, 
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Ruffles, there, now his Neckcloth, there, 
now placing his Hat; but obſerve that Por- 
ter 45 comes along, it is ten to one but he 
hits that Thing on his Shoulder againſt him, 
for ſee he looks likely enough to do it, 
he p 


for ays no Reſpect to Perſons :- Ah! ah 
now you ſee, juſt as I ſaid fo it is; you fee 
he has diſobliged his Hair, which was fo 
curiouſly dreſſed, and ſplaſhed the Dirt all 
over him too, that is very monſtrous indeed, 
and you ſee the Rogue ſmiles as if done for 
the Joke's Sake. Poor Fop, quite out of 
Patience you ſee, he takes his Handkerchief 
to wipe his Stockings, and by hanging 
down his Hands makes them red; what a 
Pity indeed, to have his "Hands fo much 
changed, all along with ſuch a Fellow. 
Notwithſtanding he has had this Misfortune 
you ſee he is eaten up with Affectation; 
now his Shirt is not right, now he is placing 
his Neckcloth, now his Finger is in his 
Hair, now he looks behind him, now his 
Coat Sleeves are pulled down, they are not 
low enough, and if you were to follow him 
all Day he would never be rightly dreſſed; 
obſerve the firſt Operator's Shop for the 
Hair, if he does not go in; there, now he 
goes into that Shop, 1 Creature ! you ſee 
he is quite ſick, his Face ſhews he is read 

to faint with Vexation; now we will leave 
him there to undergo a Fatigue for an Hour 
and an Half. Every one that ſaw him paſs 


laughed 
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laughed at him, even the Ladies are ſo un- 
genteel and ungrateful as to join in the 
laugh, although his whole Time is taken up 
to merit their Favours. | 

Let this deter you from being guilty of 
thoſe Things which you fee render others ſo 
diſagreeable; learn by their Expence, do 
not let it coſt you any Thing, then you 


will have your Wiſdom cheap ; but if you 


cannot learn Wiſdom at others Expence, 

take my Word you will pay very dear for it 

at your own. | 3 
AF: 4 -C: LE HE 

The next Thing we have to conſider is, 
how we ſhould tread, and im what Attitude. 

When you walk, walk upright ; ſtep 
neither upon your Toe nor Heel, for if you 
do it will make you look aukward and 
clowniſh, and by walking ſo you will gain 
an ill Habit, that you will find very hard to 
break yourſelf of, and when you would walk 
well you cannot; therefore you will appear 
as though you were a Cripple, and had not 
the right Uſe of your Limbs. 

It you would walk well, follow theſe 
Rules: Walk upright, ſtep. upon a flat 
Foot, ſtep not too- ſhort nor too long; ba- 
lance your Body on your Legs properly, 
that is, eaſily, not ſtiff, nor confined, but 
upright, and every Part at Eaſe and Liberty. 

Ss i It 
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1 
It not only adds to your Genteelneſs, but to 
your Health alſo, for it gives a proper Cir- 
culation to your Blood, and prevents you 
from having many Diſorders, which would 
happen to you were, the Blood to be pre- 
vented from circulating; it alſo makes you 
ſtrong, active, and the ke. 2 
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HAP. XIII. 
Of Behaviour at Meals. 


HESE are the principal Rules which 
you are to obſerve ; Time, Decency, 
Moderation, and Complaiſance. When you 
have an Invitation to Breakfaſt, Dinner, or 
Supper, know the Time, that you may be 
there ready, leſt you ſhould make them 
wait Dinner, &c. and that will be piving 
them” a great Deal of Trouble ; you may 
depend upon it they will not go to Dinner 
unleſs you ſend Word, they will ſtay *till 
you come, or 'till ſuch Time as to render 
all Hopes of your Company over: This Dif- 
regard to Time will not only diſappoint but 
affront them alfo, unleſs you ſhew a juſt 
Reaſon why you did not come or ſend. 
In the next Place, when you go in Time, 


as you enter the Room, bow to the Miſtreſs 


„0 
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of the Houſe, then to the Maſter ; if nei- 
ther the Maſter nor Miſtreſs be in the Room 
then bow to the Company, and before you 
enter into Converſation enquire how the 
Maſter and Miſtreſs do; after you have en- 
quired in a reſpectful Manner how they do, 
you are at Liberty to enter into Converſa- 
tion, or do as you pleaſe; but there is Rule 
and Order to be obſerved in addreſſing your- 
ſelf to the Company, and in taking your 
Place. When you addreſs yourſelf to the 
Company at coming in begin with the Lady 

who has the higheſt Title, but ſhould you 
not know who is the greateſt Perſon of Qua- 

lity in the Room, then you muſt pay your 
Reſpects to the oldeſt in the Room, or to 
thoſe who fit at the Head of the Company; 
then hang up your Hat, and take your Place 
as you have been taught to do. When you 
ſee Dinner brought in, get up, and advance 
to the Table, and when Grace is to be ſaid 
go to the lower End; perhaps you will aſk 
me how muſt I know the lower End of the 
Table; you may know it by this Rule, 
always obſerve where the Miſtreſs of the 
Houſe fits, oppoſite to her is the bottom or 

lower End of the Room and Table. Al- 
Ways ſtand 'till every one have got their 
Places, when they are ſeated you may fit 
do vn; ſhculd any cne inſiſt on your ſitting 
above him decline a Moment with ſome 


obliging Words, but debate not long about 
: | It, 
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it, that will be troubleſome to the reſt ; but 
if he ſtill perſiſt in it then take it without 
any more Ceremony. When you have got 
your Place you are to wait till all above 


you are helped, then you will be helped, or 
deſired to help yourſelf. - Obſerve this Rule, 
in every Thing that you are particularly de- 
fired to-do before another Perſon, debate a 
little, but, to avoid too much Ceremony, do 
it, ſooner than be troubleſome to your Friend 
and all the Company, with unneceſſary Ce- 
remony. When you help yourſelf to Meat, 
cut it where it has been cut, do not peel 
the Meat, or cut all the lean from the fat, 
or the fat from the lean, but cut every 
Thing decently that comes to the Table, 
that is, that every one may partake of it, 
the ſame as you; ſo far is genteel and po- 
lite, but if you go any further you will 
break through the Rules of good Behaviour; 
ou, or any one that does ſo, are low, mean, 
ill- bred Perſons, and deſerving of Contempt. 
But I will give you an Example: Look at 
Mr. Lombum, you ſee that he eats but little, 
but that is no Reaſon he ſbould pick and 
_ cull the Meat, and take juſt what he thinks 
proper. If any Pudding comes to Table 
you ſee he cuts it half, and eats not one 
tourth Part of what he cuts; ſome of the 
Company go without any, unleſs they will 
accept of his Plate; if a Fowl comes to 
Table he takes the prime Pieces, gs: 
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he eats but little of them; in ſhort he ſerves 
every Thing ſo that comes to the Table : If 
a Tart comes to Table he cuts it though no 
one chuſes to eat any, and at the ſame Time 
He will put in the Spoon, take out the Li- 
quor, and eat it with the ſame Spoon; 
after the Spoon has been in his Mouth he 
will put it into the Tart for the Perſoms at Ta- 
ble to help themſelves if they pleaſe. He qoes 
many more Things too tedious to mention. 
When you help yourſelf, do it decent, 

not too much, nor too little ; if you kelp 
yourſelf too much it will appear as thoug 

you was covetous of getting more than you 
could eat; you had better help yourſelf 
three Times than all at one Time; cat not 
in a Hurry, thoſe are Symptoms of Greedi- 
neſs; fill not your Mouth too full, that is 
indecent and odious; cut your Bread, do 
not bite it, it is vulgar and mean; put not 
your Knife 1n the Salt, but take the Salt out 
with the Salt Spoon, or a clean Knife, it 


is not proper to put your Knife, or any 


Thing elſe that you have had in your Mouth, 
into Salt, Soup, Gravy, Butter, or any Thing 
that others are to eat of after, When you 
drink, let your Mouth be empty and clean 
take, before you drink, the Cloth, wipe your 
Mouth, then drink to the Miſtreſs, Madam 

our Health, Ladies your Healths ; then to 
the Maſter, Sir your Health, Gentlemen 
5 your Healths ; but I think it is full as well 
ro 
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to call them by their Names the firſt Time 
if there is not too many. When you are 
eating do not make a Noiſe with your Lips, 
that is, ſuch as ſmacking them, or ſucking 
them, which is very childiſh , it diſtinguiſhes 
ſuch to be vulgar Perſons. If you want to 
drink more than once, you ſhould bow to 
ſome one at the Table, ſaying, Sir, or, Ma- 
dam. You are never to mind what another 
Perſon has on his Plate, but look upon your 
own; you ſhould always wipe your Mouth 
as ſoon as you have done drinking; you 
ſhould bend towards your Plate when you 
are cating, that prevents your dirtying the 
Cloth; if a Bone hurts your Mouth, or any 
Thing ſticks in your Teeth, you ſhould not 

ut your Fingers or Tooth-pick into your 
Mouth, unleſs you hold up your Napkin be- 
fore it, if you do not it is indecent and naſty. 
Do not laugh, much leſs ſneeze, cough, or 
yawn; but I have given you a Caution be- 
fore to avoid all ſuch” Indecencies. But, if 
you cannot help it, put your Handkerchief - 
before your Mouth, or your Napkin ; never 
do it without one or the other. Should you 
be helped to any Thing that is too hot, let 
it cool of itſelf, do not blow it; if you put 
it into your Mouth too hot it will burn you 
without Doubt, then you would be obliged 
to put it out, or ſuffer yourſelf to be burnt, 
and ſhould you do that the Company would 
laugh at your Folly and Indiſcretion ; ſhould 
1c 
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it be ſo hot as to oblige you to put it out, 
then it is ten to one but you make ſome of 
them ſick, and you would be deemed a 
greedy clowniſh Perſon, and be deteſted 
for it. 

You are denied, by — Rules of Decency, 
to touch your . with your Hands, and 
much more to touch that which others are to 
eat. Cut your Meat with your Knife, and 
take it up with your Fork; cut it in ſmall 
Bits, but cut it with Diſcretion. not too 
ſmall; then chew-your Meat well before you 
ſwallow it; do this decently, without = 
Noiſe or making Faces. Let your Mou 
be empty * you put in any more. 


ARTICLE I. 


Eat in Moderation, as much as will do 
you good, but no more, if you do it is very 
poſſible it will make you ſick ; and on the 
other Hand, every one will take Notice of 
your Gluttony. Drink moderately at your 
Dinner; do not eat your Meat without 
Bread. Tf you help yourſelf to Butter, or 
any Gravy-Sauce, or any other Thing, do it 
with Moderation; fit decently at the Table. 
Should there be a great Deal of Company, 
you ought to make all the Room you poſ- 
ſibly can, if you do not that will be ill- 
natured and clowniſh. Keep your Elbows 
down when you cut your Meat; do not 

reach 
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reach over any one's Plate for any Thing you 
want, but aſk the Servant to give it you; 
if you do, in all Probability, you. will dip 
your Coat Sleeves, or Slip Sleeves, in your 
Friend's Plate; avoid this Fault, which is 
too often practiſed by both old and young. 


ARTICLE U. 


Complaiſance at Meals is, if you ſee any 
Thing wanting, if it ſtands by you, give it 
thoſe who want it, to ſave them the Trouble 
of aſking the Servant; but if it is on the 
other Side of the Table do not reach over 
for it. Make it your Study to be civil, but 
never carry, your Civility to Exceſs, for Ex- 
ceſs renders even Pleaſure painful. When 
Dinner or Supper is over, and the Gentlemen 
men and Ladies ſtand up to hear Grace, 
you are to ſtand up too; look ſedate and 
grave while Grace is ſaying, then take your 
Place as before. But if you are at home get 
up and bow, and then go out of the Room; 
but if it is your Father's Pleaſure that yu 
ſhould ſtay in the Room, and he bid you 
ſtay, then bow to him, and take your Place, 
Obſerve theſe Rules, you young Gentlemen 
and Ladies, and then you need not fear 
giving Satisfaction. 
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Of Behaviour in walking aloe. 


OW by this Time you know how to 
ſet a juſt, Value upon yourſelf, you 

| know your Rank and Birth, you know what 
Reſpect from others towards you is due. 
Now you are to reſpect yourſelf accordingly, 
but take Care that you do not ſet too great 
a Value upon yourſelf. Baniſh from you all 
thoſe foppiſh Actions which you have ſeen 
expoſed in Mr. Gaudy, whom you ſaw 
laughed at by every one that looked at him, 


Tou have been told how to walk with Com- 


pany, now I think' it is my Duty to inform 
you how to walk by yourſelf, When you 
are walking by yourſelt walk as decent as 
though you had Company with you In the 
firſt Place never whiſtle or ſing, for thoſe are 
Marks of Folly and Want. of Thought ; 
obſerve this, what you do in the Street is 
ſure to be ſeen, therefore be on your Guard. 
Behave to all you ſee with proper Reſpect; 
give the Wall to all your Superiors both in 
Age and Fortune; never take the Wall of 
the. Ladies; give all old People the Wall, 
both Rich and Poor, it is your Duty ſo to 
do; 
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do; old Age is honourable. Never diſpute 
with any in the Street, if. they affront. you; 
they are below your Notice; therefore put 
up with it, ſooner than diſpute with them; 
For ſuch Kind of diſputing will render you 
below them. When you meet any of your 
Acquaintance, bow to them, ſhake Hands, 
and the like, paying them due _ Reſpect. 
You are to bow to. any great Perſon, al 
though you may not be acquainted ; his 
Rank requires ſuch Reſpe&. Should he be fo!- 
lowing you, andyou ſhould chance to ſee him, 
ſtep alide, and let him come by you; and as 
he paſſes, bow. You muſt not inſult any 
one in the Street, for that is vulgar. If you 
are walking along any Place, and there hap- 
pens to be a Stile, ſhould any one be on 
other Side, you ſhould ſtop and let them ger 
over firſt. Should there be a Gate, open it 
to any one that follows you, or meets you 
that will ſhew a great Deal of Good-Nature 
and Politeneſs. | If it ſhould ſo happen that 
you meet any one at a Turn-Stile let them 
come through firſt, for your 'own Safety, as 
well as out of Civility to them. This Kind 
of Behaviour will make every one take Na- 
tice of you for your Politeneſs; and alſo love 
you for it. If you ſhould ſee any of your 
 Acquaintance, that you ſhould. be glad to 
pag to, go gently up to him before you 
ſpeak; do not run, or call after him, for that 
is vulgar and clowniſh. It is keeping up to 
. bf a gen- 
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a genteel Behaviour that renders you eſteem- 
ed and valued; and is, as it were, tying 
your Friendſhip together; and if you go to 
the contrary, it breeds Quarrels, and Fate 
times breaks off your Acquaintance. Lou 
may depend =o it, that too great Free- 
doms even with Acquaintance are criminal. 
When you addreſs yourſelf to your Ac- 
”  _ quaintance, do it after this Manner; firſt 
take off your Hat in your left Hand; bow, 
= © thewing him a due Reſpect, at the ſame 
TLime, with your Looks; if he offers you 
mis Hand, give him yours, that is, your 
right Hand, it is rude to offer your left. 
Should you have your Glove on, put your 
Hat under your left Arm, then take off 
pour Glove with your left Hand; if you are 
bis Elder ſay, pray, Sir, be covered, and 
you ſhould offer your Hand firſt ; but if he 
. 4s your Elder then you ſhould let him have 
the Preference to offer his Hand and to 
=.  defire you to be covered. When 
have finiſhed your Diſcourſe, then put in 
Practice thoſe Ceremonies which are learnt 
Fou by your Dancing-Maſter. You ſhould 
Hbſerve to put in Execution all the Rules 
== that are taught by your Dancing-Maſter, 
upon all Occaſions, and the like, of which 
*T ſhall: make mention hereafter. Never 
85 nigh any Mob, but go on the other 
Side of the Way, then you will be free 
from all Kind of Danger; this Kind ef | 
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Behaviour will make you admired by all, 
and every one will look upon you to be a 
ſenſible young Gentleman. 5 


AN TTT T2 I 


Now I will give you a Caution how to 
behave to Men when you are in their 
Company. You, - whom 1 now addreſs 
are ſuperior in Years to a Child, therefore 
receive what I ſay with Pleaſure, as you will 
reap the Advantage of it. In the farſt Place 
you are excuſed from getting up when you 
ſpeak, as all younger Gentlemen and Ladies 
do; but ſhould your Maſter, Governeis, or 
Teachers be in the Room, or if any old Gen- 
tlemen or- Ladies, ſhould either of them 
ſpeak to you, it is your Duty to get up, as 
you know they command Reſpe&t. Should 
any one come into the Room, get up, and 
offer your Seat to them, and if they accept 


it then you are to get another, If the Ser- 


vant be not ia the Room you may ſtand a 
little Time, if the Maſter of the Houſe does 

not take Notice of your Standing, and deſire 
you to ring the Bell for a Chair, you are at 
Liberty to go out, and deſire the Servant to 
take you one into the Room; then go and 
place yourſelf below the Gentleman who had 

your Place. r 
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It any one jokes you, do not fret at it, 
that will give him Pleaſure, but receive it 
as it was intended; ſhould you return the 
Joke, do not point out any Imperfections of 
the Body in your Joke, for you know that is 
not his Fault; return not your Joke with 
Malice; never let it touch any one's Dreſs 
who is not dreſſed ſo well as you; carry not 
your Joke too far, for that is criminal, but 
always return your Joke with Good-nature 
and Politeneſs, that will make Company 
agreeable. To all in Company be generous, 
but not fooliſh in your Generoſity, that will 
expoſe your Weakneſs and Folly. Be wil- 
ling to oblige all, but not ready to take Of- 
fence ; for there are ſome Sort of Men, al- 
though I am ſorry to ſay it, who, if they ſee 
any- one take Offence, will do the very 

Thing again, and take a Pleaſure in ſo 
doing. Now obſerve you are in Company 
with Men, if any Thing be ſaid that is not 
quite decent, do not take Notice of it, and 
let your Looks ſhew that either you take no 
Notice of, or do not underſtand it. If any 
fooliſh Thought be told, pay not the leaſt 
Regard to it, if they laugh do not you 
laugh if you can avoid it. Never tell any 
of your own Exploits except they will re- 
dound Honour upon your own Head. i 


1 

It you did not pay any Regard to the 
Beginning of a Story, never aſk what it is 
upon, unleſs you was engaged at the ſame 
Time; ſhould you aſk what it is upon, that 
will make vou appear fooliſh. When you 
are to drink, be very moderate, and take 
great Care not to drink too much, for that 
will expoſe you to the Cenſure of all the 
Company; it will render you odious and 
diſagreeable, you will be deemed not fit to 
be in Company: But let this be your Rule, 
never drink but when you are dry; ſhould 
you be aſked to drink juſt after you have 
drank, refuſe it by all Means, for Drinking 
will render you ſoon unfit for Company. 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Behaviour at Cards. 


T O W 1 will give you ſome Rules how 
| to behave when you are playing at 
Cards; not that I approve of them by any 
Means, only it may fo happen that you may 
be engaged by the kind Invitations of a 
Friend to play. When you play you ſhould 
ſet as light by your Money as though you 
was playing for Straws. In the next Place, 
let you play for never fotrifling a Sum make 

PFs, FO 12k 1 


er 
this a Rule, to play honeſt; if you cheat 
only out of Roguery, as you think, you 
may not know what others may think, and 
by your ill- timed Joke, you will be cenſured 
of that low, mean Action of cheating at 
Cards. But I will ſhew you one Mrs. Len- 
tious, who is violently fond of Cards, ſhe is 
never eaſy but when ſhe is playing, nor can 
be ſaid to be eaſy then, as ſhe is never con- 
tented, for ſhe cannot bear to loſe her Mo- 
ney , if ſhe does, then ſhe is out of Tem- 
r the whole Evening: E Time the 
Cards are dealt, if ſhe. has not a good Hand, 
then ſhe throws them down, and ſays ſhe 
has never any good Luck, and ſometimes 
raves as though ſhe was mad. 
No let me adviſe you, if you cannot 
hold hot Coals in your Hand, never to play 
with them, if you do, you will moſt cer- 
tainly feel the Effects thereof. When you 
are to deal do not be long about it, ſhuffle, 
and deal quick; then take your Hand to 
yourſelf, and avoid all fooliſh Sayings, ſuch 
as I have heard ſome People ſay, I have a 
very bad Hand, and at the fame Time they 
have had as good a one as poſſible ; now theſe 
are needleſs Lies, and only proceed out of a 
Fool's Mouth. But obſerve theſe Rules, al- 
ways play fair, pay your Money with as 
much Pleaſure as you would receive it, play 
not for great Sums, and avoid playing late. 


End of the Seco Pakr. 
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Young G entleman's and Lady's 
PRIVATE TUTOR. 


PART III. : 


CONTAINING, 


Rules and Directions for Dancing a Minuet, 
genteel Standing, Walking, Giving, Receiv- 
ing, Bowing, and to makes Curt e, at 
coming in or going out of a Room. 


Yo which is adied. 


ASET of FIGURES of young, Gentlemen 
and Ladies, in eaſy proper Attitudes, adapted to 
the above Rules. As alſo, Figures ſetting forth 
the Six Poſitions of the FAN, aid the Uſe of it. 
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INTRODUTCION. 
Every Gentleman and Lady defirous of 


Dancing well, and to appear Genteel, 
© ſhould Jollow theſe Rules. 


"OUR Pumps muſt be thin, ß 
| and yielding Leather, with no Heels; 
| the Quarters "Mg ſhort nor long, 


but made in ſuch a rr, ſo as when 
buckled may lie cloſe aſy to the Foot 
every Gentleman or Lady ſhould have their 
Buckles beat to fit their Feet; the Tongues 
of the Buckles ought to be wgery good, as that 
will keep the Pumps in their proper Place, 

| | G 5, and 
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and ſhould they be not good, either too Long 
or too Short, the firſt will make the Ladies 
afraid to come nigh you, (as their Aprons 
too often experience the ill Effects thereof, ) 
and the latter will prevent your dancing, or 
even walking with Pleaſure. In the next 
Place your Stockings ſhould be either Silk or 
Cotton: Take great Care to have your Stock- 
ings fit well, and particularly in the Feet, 
for ſhould they not fit, that is of bad Con- 
ſequence very often, and even renders Gen- 
tlemen incapable of dancing; they ſhould 
be tied ſmooth and faſt, but not too tight. 

The dreſs of every Gentleman and Lady 
ought to be airy, light and eaſy; they ſhould 

-take care to have nothing more than what is 
neceſſary about them of Weight, for that 
will ſoon render dancing a Pain. 

Let the Soldier leave his Sword at Home, 
and the Jockey leave his Boots and Spurs 
there alſo. Such Weapons the Ladies do not 
want. Never be without clean white Gloves, 
in point of decency. : | 
The next Thing we have to conſider is the 
proper ſize of the Hat. If the Hat is too 
large in the Crowny or too little, the Firſt will 
be difficult to keep in its proper Place, and 
the Latter will be equally as bad to take 
of. The Hat ſhould be always cock'd, un- 
leſs the Weather be bad to prevent it. No- 
thing makes a Man appear more Clowniſh 
than a ſlouch'd Hat, and particularly fo in a 
be 4 . Dancmg 
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Dancing School, or in dancing a Minuet. 


To have the Brim of your Hat large, and the 


Crown high is Aukward it is alſo Foppiſh to 
have your Hat too little, that is not to a 
larger than à Scotch Bonnet or a Jockey's 
Cap. (This ſeems to be the preſent Fa fu 


_ Faſhion) Small Hats are convenient to Ride 


in, or for Shooting in, but what a ſtriking 
Figure they cut on the Heads of Men, who 
have gone through the brown Fields of Siaty 
or Seventy; Shocking! Now I adviſe you, 
if you would appear genteel and decent to 
have a Hat between the two extremes, that 


will be neither-foppiſh or clowniſh, 


When you are going to any dancing, dreſs 
yourſelf airy, light and decent, let your 
Countenance ſhew you are diſpoſed to enjoy 
it; for neither a ſorrowful nor a 'frowning 


Countenance, or a drooping Eye ought to 


- 
- e 


approach the Ball. 
ow let us conſider the grand Uſe of dane - 


ing, and the Profits reap'd thereby, but this 


is too copious 2 Subject to be treated expli- | 


citly, therefore I ſhall only point out a few of 
thoſe great Advantages, VIZ. 

Dancing gives every one who has learnt 
the Art, a proper Deportment, a genteel He- 
haviour and an eaſy Addreſs; it alſo Teaches 
them to place their Limbs properly, that is, 
to hold up the Head, to turn out the Toes, 
to walk upright, and upon 'a Hat Foot: a 


a Judge of dancing will with great Eaſe know 


I 6. | who 
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Who has learnt to dance, and who have not, 
by theſe Rules. In thoſe who have learnt to 
dance, you may ſee the Body erect and 
eaſy, the ſtep firm and upon a flat Foot, 
but very often and in general, unleſs the 
Perſon who has not learnt to dance, has 
had the Advantage of good Company, and 
from them ſtole an eaſy and erect Poſiti- 
on and genteel Step; theſe Perſons appear 
aukward, but if they have not had the j- ar 
laid Opportunity, they will tread upon their 
Heels, or on the ſide of the Foot, or on their 
Toes; they will alſo walk with a ſwing or 
rocking of the Body from one fide to the 
other, as alſo with their Knees half bent, as 
tho' they were Lame; their Toes will lap 
one over the other in Walking, their Heads 
will project forward, even until their Chin 
touch their Boſoms, &c. they are alſo auk- 
ward in their Addreſs, uncouth in their Man- 
ners, deficient in Civility, and even Boorjſh.;... 
you need not want a Proof of the above, if 
vou will only obſerve thoſe Perſons who come 
out of the Country that have not had the Ad- 
vantage of this polite Art ; you will then find 
them void of Genteelneſs, Politeneſs, Civili- 
ty, and ſhould they have Civility in them, 
they make it appear in ſuch an aukward 
clowniſh Manner that would aſtoniſh you; 
now you may obſerve that dancing is an uni- 
verſal Good, and adds greatly to the happi- 
neſs of Society, for the happineſs of Society 
a | LOS: depends 


T 1 
depends on Civility, and learning to dance 


teaches that kind of Civility in general made 


Uſe of; here you may think that dancing 
infringes on Religion by laying Claim to the 
cultivating of Civility, but let me intimate 
to you that there are many both Young and 
Old, who have an external Crvility that ren- 
ders them agreeable in Company, and have 
yet their Religion to chuſe. I could Recitetoyou 
many great Advantages, but will proceed to 
thoſe Advantages that may bring us to the 
Point, only making this Obſervation, that T 
believe it is — a Doubt that dancing is 
acceptable to God, and as a Proof obſerve 
theſe Words, Praiſe him in the Cymbals and 
Dances.” 35 14 IM 
Now when your Parents think proper to 
let you learn to dance, it is that you may 
have an Opportunity to amend thoſe Faults 
that I have above recited ; it is a Duty in- 
cumbent on you not to be deficient on your 
part, and to lay hold of this Opportunity and 
poliſh yourſelf as much as may be in your 
Power. Your Dancing Maſter makes it his 
Study to know by what Means theſe ill Ha- 7 
bits are contracted, and how to proceed to 
break you of them, as they are not for the 
moſt Part natural which you brought into 
the World, no, they generally proceed from 
bad Sitting and Standing, as allo by your 
Parents indulging you to loll and lie idlely 
on Tables and Chairs, and by obliging you 
to 
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to fit until you are quite wearied out, then 


to eaſe yourſelf you fit firſt in one Poſture, 


and then in another, and that which you can 
ſit the longeſt in, you do, until the Part con- 
fined becomes affected, which it ſoon does, as 


every Part is as caſy to be work' d upon as a 
young Wire of a Vine that grows any way 


you think Proper to turn it; confine a Wire 


of a Vine in a Hole in a Wall, and you will 
ſoon ſee that the Part becomes affected with 


ſuch Confinement, and either dies or grows 


out in Knots, and the other Wires upon the 
ſame Branch are made the more ſtrong 
by it. I think it neceſſary to inlarge on this 
Subject, as it may be of Service to thoſe who 


are by want of Thought guilty of many In- 


diſcretions greatly to the Diſadvantage of the 


human Figure. There are Mothers who 


Nurſe not their own Children, and leave the 
Care of them to Women who have not Senſe 
enough to dictate to them how, or in what 
Manner to treat a Child, no otherwiſe than 
giving them ſomething to eat and drink, and 
then to ſleep; they do not Conſider that the 
beauty of the Limbs depends on their Nurſing, 


and how careful they me to be in the 


Chiid's fitting and lying. It is my Opinion, 


and I believe will meet with few Objectors, 

that full Throats proceed from ill Nurſing, 
and moſt of the other Imperfections I ſhaj] 
here enumerate, viz. The full Throat is oc- 
caſioned by erring Children when they are 


young 


183 


young lie on their Backs in the L 


, and 
their Heads hanging down, and the Weighr 
of the Head ſtrains the muſcular Part of the 
Neck and by often repeating occaſions a full 
Throat. The Reaſon of the Right Shoulder's 
wing higher than the Left, may with 
Bee Certainty be attributed to a Child's 
always or for the moſt Part fitting on the 
Right Arm of its Nurſe, it naturally inclines 
itſelf towards its Nurſe, whereby the Right 
Shoulder is riſen higher than the Left, and 
by continuing in ſuch Poſture grows fo. 


Why ſome Children are ſubje& to weak- 


neſs in the Knees and Andcles, as alſo the 
Toes lap one over the other more than other 


Children, and even in the ſame Family, may 


in juſtice be attributed to bad Nurſing ; for 
where one Child is born crooked, one Thou- 
ſand are made ſo by Filth, and letting them 
lie too long in one Poſition. Young Children 
ſhonld never lie longer than three Hours in 
one Poſture in Bed, and on the Lap not more 
than Fifteen Minutes, for they lie then in a 
very aukward Poſition, and one Part or other 
always feels the ill Effects thereof. And the 
ſame Reſpect ſhould be ſhewn in regard to 
holding Children in the Arms. What T have 
advanced hitherto, is only to clear the Great 


Creator, and to prove that your Deformities 


were not the Effects of his Greatneſs, but mere- 
ly through the indiſereetneſs of your Parents 


and Nurſes: Now you will ſay, we have a 
great 
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ä 1 deal to thank our Parents and Nurſes 
for, ſo ſay I, but take Care you have not 
equally as much to thank yourſelves for; 
moſt of you may amend thoſe Deformities 
if you are but diligent, by obſerving the Rules 
already laid down, and what I ſhall ſay here- 
after, and by daily obſerving what is ſaid to 
you by your Teachers. IF CONN 
The Dreſs is the next Thing to be conſi- 
dered; every young Lady ought to be dreſs'd 
genteel, that is in Silk or Linen, with Linen 
according to it; the Stockings Silk or Cotton, 
the Shoes Silk or Morocco, or Stuff neatly 
made; for the Feet are more the object of 
Notice than any other Part in Dancing. 
Each young Lady ought to be dreſs'd ac- 
cording to her Age; whatever Ladies wear, 
ought to fit them, for not any Thing is a 
greater Diſadvantage than Cloaths badly fit- 
ted; ſome Mammas take a Pleaſure in ſee- 
ing the Shoulders of their Children left bare 
even down to the Elbows, but I promiſe them 
there are many ill Conſequences attending it; 
but 1 585 they will ſay it is looſe and gen- 
reel! looſe indeed it is, and indecently gen- 
teel alſo; on the other Hand, they may plead 
for an Excuſe, that they do not love to ſee 
their Children confined about the Shoulders, 


that it gives them room to grow: that 


- is my Opinion too; it does give them room 


to grow, even until their Shoulders touch 


their Ears, and learns them to grow fluttiſh 


and 


— 
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and indecent. I would recommend to thoſe 
who would have their Children appear decent 
and genteel to take Care that their Childrens 
Slips fit very exactly on the Shoulders, 
for it is of infinite Service to thoſe who are 
inclinable to grow high ſhouldered, it helps © 
to their Shoulders down and in their 
proper Place: I ſhall further recommend 
gather d Tuckers as a decent and ablolutely 
neceſſary Part of Dreſs, it alſo adds e 
tee] Fall from the Shoulders. Some . 
may ſay, O Sir, my Daughter muſt 
„ agreeable, ſo fine a Skin as ſhe has gore” 
Ladies, I agree with you, a fine Skin is agree” 
able, but Decency is much more fo, and ei- 
pecially if it add wy to the Wearer. 

Hats, Tippets and Shades, are not to be 
worn in dancing; it is impertinent, aukward 
and clowniſh. The Dreſs of the Neck, 1 
leave every one to dreſs as they think pro- 
per, (only thoſe who have long Necks I ad- 
viſe them to wear ſomething, as that 1s 
r 7 

The next Thing that demands our Atten- 
tion, is the dreſs of the Head: For young 
Ladies from Three to Fourteen Years old, a 
Feather, a Flower, Egret, or Ribbond, or 
Pompoon ; theſe are proper for dancing in; 
Ladies above this Age may do as they pleaſe, 
only I think that the preſent Faſhion'is very 
becoming, that is the Rolls, &c. © * > i 
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The next Thing is the Stays, I ſhall take 
Notice of; when Stays are too high, they 
oblige the Wearer of them to raiſe her Shoul - 
ders out of their proper Order and Place; 
now if, Ladies have not done growing, it will 
oblige the Shoulders and the Parts adjoining 
to grow in this forced and uncouth Manner, 
_ contrary to the Order of Nature, (perhaps 
you will fay it is the Faſhion,) ſo I think it 
is a good one, for ſome Perſons, but a very 
bad one for young Ladies. Now I will pro- 
ceed to the Evils attending high Stays; they 
obſtruct and change the poſition and deſign 


of Nature, from an eaſy genteel and natural 


Poſition, to an aukward, ungenteel and un- 
natural one: When the Parts thus forced out 
of their proper Order by falſe Screws begin 
to Fun them, they pum; © give way to it, 
and immetliately procure themſelves Eaſe if 
poſſible, this they do by ſitting on one ſide, 
riſing the Shoulder oppoſite much higher than 
the other; this it is that makes them either 
high or round ſhouldered, and very often 
crooked : Faſhionable Ladies call it genteel 
to have high Shoulders, but never attempt it, 
for it is aukward. - | | 

The Cloaths proper to be worn is the next 
Thing to be conſidered : I have ſeen young 
Ladies in my School not more than Eight, 
with fuch Quantities of Cloaths, that they 
have appeared very large, even ſhameful, not 

capable of moving along without Trouble; 


young 
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ng Ladies cannot be too lightly cloathed, 
Go far avis conſiſtent with Deceney it makes 
them healthy, genteel, and capable of per- 
forming — Eaſe. | 
Ruffles are 


ſerved in Ruffle-Cuffs, for they are ve 
genteel for Children. | 
There are different Colours, that agree 
with different Complexions, and this is a 
Matter realy worth the Ladies Obſervation 
but this Subject I will leave to the Ladies 
own Inſpection, only giving them the Opini- 
on of a Poet that lies now before me. 


Let the Fair Nymph, in whoſe plump Cheeks are ſeen 
A conſtant Bluſh, be clad in verdant Green j* +» 
In ſuch a Dreſs the ſportive Sea-Nymphs go ; 
$0 in their grally Beds freſh Roſes blow. 


The Laſs whoſe Skin is like the Hazle brown, 
With brighter Yellow ſhou'd o'ercome her own, 
ut the fair Maid, in whoſe pale Cheeks of Snow 
No Bluſnes riſe, nor blooming Roſes glow, 


Far above all ſhould potent Scarlet fly, FF 
And ſooneſt chuſe the Sable's mournful Dye: 

So the pale Moon ſtill Shines with pureſt Light 

_  Cloath'd in the duſky Maptle of the Night. 


ry un- 
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' Blue or yellow, or light green, blue, yellow, firaw, or Qirip'd 
Silks of the ſame Colours, == 


WOT RE 


The 
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The afore- mentioned Lines to ſome People 
ney appear ridiculous, but let them apply 
their Thoughts and Obſervations, and I 
«doubt not but they will agree with me, that 
every Colour reſſects its Shade; that the Shade 
10 reflected affects every Body reflected upon, 
either to Advantage or Diſadvantage, accord- 


ing to the Body reflected . in a imall « or 
great 171 hap 
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SHORT INTRODUCTION 
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Attain a graceful Attitude, Mc. 
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HE Head being the principal Part 
of the human Figure, I will firſt con · 
ſider it. The Head, when properly 
ſituated, erect and free, the Neck will ap- 
pear in it's true Proportion, the Shoulders 
will retain their proper Places, the Cheſt will 
grow broad and full, the Breaſt round, the 
Back ſtraight and light, and aſſiſt the Mo- 
tion of the Hips, as alſo the Knees and Feet. 
But if the Head be improperly ſituated 
it ſpoils the true Proportion uf the Neck, 
which can never be remedied by Collars or 
Bandages (a Cuſtom too prevalent in the 
Infancy of young Ladies) ; but, on the con- 
trary, by confining the Neck, it is not only * 
painful, but a criminal Practice; it i not 
only deprived of it's proper Nouriſhment, 
but the free Communication W > 
| 8288 ad 
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Head and Body is greatly obſtructed, the ö 
Shoulders alſo, by a "Head ſo placed, a 

drawn out of their proper Places, which 
- Fenders the Cheſt narrow, and the Breaſt 
becoming; hollow, reftrains the Freedom of 
| Breathing, the Back grows heavy and bur- 


I + thenſome to, the Hips, they to the Knees, 
and the Knees to the Feet. 


A Perſon whoſe Head is rightly placed i is 
capable of ſtanding, walking, dancing, or 
performing any genteel Exerciſe, in a grace- 
ful, eaſy, ae” becoming Manner ; the Per- 
ſon whoſe Head is wrong placed is wholly 
incapable of ſtanding, walking, dancing, or 
performing any Exerciſe, but with Difficulty, 


and in a Manner very aukward and ungen- 


teel. The next Thing I ſhall take notice 
of are. the Feet; they are particularly con- 
. cerned in a graceful and gentee] Motion of 

the Body, it they are turned outwards the 
Hips will appear firm, yet light and eaſy; 
but, if turned inwards, they will appear 


. heavy and miſplaced, aukward and ungentee]. 


The Curt fe Figure I. 


3 pi firſt Thing neceſſary to make you 
nteel is to r how to make a 


1 Currie: Obſerve the following Rules; the 

Hlead muſt be erect, the Shoulders drawn 
back, the Arms Gteways,. neither forwards 
nor r backwards, but eaſy (as in thig Figure) 
L | * "e277 


* = 


= tended, and eaſily withdrawing the Hand till 


* * 


. 

not too cloſe nor too far off the Body, for 
either will appear aukward; the Hands placed 
acroſs, not too high or low, the inſide of the 
Hands ſhould be oppoſite the Breaſt; the 
Fingers being eaſy and a little ſeparated, the 
Wriſt muſt bend inwards, but not ſo much 
as to make the Arms appear lame; keep firm 
upon the Hips downwards, then turn with 
Eaſe, and looking at the Perſon or Perſons, 
take a ſtep ſideways with either Foot and join 
the other to it in the ſecond Poſition; let 
Eyes diſcover Humility and Reſpect, whilſt | 
bending not too much, but moderately, you 
will make the Curt'fie proper en riſin 
from it gradually raiſe the Eyes0 too; — 
look with becoming Modeſty. 


To Give or Receive. Figure U. 


I NBSERVE well the eaſy Diſpoſition ß 

| this Figure, and in that Manner ap- 
proach with becoming Modeſty and gentle 
Motion, not too near, nor too far off, for the 
one will ablige the Perſon you addieſs to Re- 
tire, the other to Advance, both which will 
be wrong, and therefore muſt” be aveided, 
and the proper Diſtance kept, then the 
Curt'ſie in the Manner as directed in the firſt 


Figure: To Deliver or Receive, preſent your 4 
Right Hand, give or receive the Thing in- 


It 
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it come to a circular Action, place it on the 
other as deſcribed in e the firſt, and 
Curt'ſie as before. 


Mating. Figure III. 


HE Head muſt be erect and free. to ; 


move, the Body alſo upright diſengag d 
and eaſy, the Arms to the point of the Elbow 
likewiſe falling gracefully, and the Hands a- 
croſs as deſcribed in this Figure; the Step muſt 
be in proportion to the Height, the Leg that 
moves foremoſt muſt come to the Ground 
with a figaight Knee, and the Body will in- 
ſenſibly move to that and leave the other 
Leg light and free to paſs forward in the like 
Manner, at which Time looking with decent 
Humility and ſubmiſſive Air, the Curt'ſie in 
paſſing by may be properly made by joinin 
the backward Foot to the foremoſt, then Inke 


j oh: and riſe gradually, then walk as before... It 
| is impoſiible to dance or perform any genteel 


Action without attaining this Method of 
walking; to walk genteel, the Foot advanced 
muſt ſtand firm and turned outwards, and the 
Knee ſtraight, if otherwiſe the Knee will be 
ſo too, it is imp Rn without being ſtraight 
on the 7 neg to walk well, * or 
graceful. 


Dancing. 
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Dancing. Figure IV. oy 

EE your Head not quite upright, but 
K a little inclined with a graceful Motion 
and all imaginable eaſe; let your Eyes appear 
lively and Modeſt, expreſs neither Mirth nor 
Gravity, but the Medium, which will make 
you agreeable and genteel: Each Fore-finger 
and Thumb muſt hold the Petticoat, and the 
other Fingers extended a little; the Body 
ſhould; have a little ſwing in its Motion to 
avoid ſtiffneſs, and let the Feet appear well- 
turned out, and without affectation: the Body 8 
muſt appear from Head to Foot, modeſt, light | 
and eaſy, and your Eyes fixed with modelty 
on your Partner. 9 75 1 


2 


1 


| 


Giving both Hands in à Minuet. © Fig. V. 
N giving both H-nds, the Arms muſt not | 
come ſuddenly to this Attitude, but Wit 

_ eaſy graceful Motion without ſtopping; this 

Figure ſhews how high the Arms mult riſe 
before the Hands turn to the Hands of che 
Partner; the circular Action of both Arms 
is an Expreſſion of Civility till the Hands are 
turned into thoſe of the Partner; keep Time 
in an eaſy Motion, avoid being too near that. 
: Partner in the dance, but finiſh it without: 

1 hurry, paying the uſual Reſpects to the Comes 
pany and the Partner, and parting in an cal” 
and obliging Manner, which will pleaſe more” 
| he is © * than 
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4.4194 Þ. ., 
than the dance itſelf; on the contrary if the 
dance be finiſhed, and the parting made in a 
haſty careleſs Manner, it will merit Cenſure 
rather than Applauſe. 1 


Tie Poſitions of the Fan. 
IHE Fan is genteel and uſeful, there- 
I fore it is proper that young Ladies 

ſhould know how to make a genteel and pro- 
per Uſe of it, in order they may do ſo, I 
have pointed out to them ſix Poſitions of the 
Fan, genteel and very becoming *. Poſition 


the Firſt. obſerve the Curt'fie, the Fan be- 


tween the tip of the Thumb and the firſt 
Finger, the head of the Mount eaſily leaning 
towards the Right Elbow. 

Figure the Second, repreſents a young La- 
diy fitting in the ſecond Poſition of the Fan, 
the mount of the Fan in the palm of her 
right Hand, and the handle in the palm of 


5 her left, the Fan erect and the left Elbow 


eaſily bending towards her left Side, and her 


"SEW right at a proper Diſtance from her right Side. 


Figure the Third, repreſents a young Lady 


1 fitting in the third Poſition of the Fan, the 


I 

1 \ 
4 * 

2 * 

” N 
* 
| * 
= : 
= 


mount of the Fan in the palm of her left 
Hand Teſting in her Lap, and the handle in 
he palm of her right Hand, the right Elbow - 
+ bending eaſlly towards her right Side, and her 


eit Ko at a proper Diſtance from her left. 
* hre Figures are not ſo genteel as they ought to be, ne- 


vertheleſs young Ladies may diſcern the proper Poſition, and learn 
to hold their Fans ncat and polite, | 


=. 22 3 Figure 
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gure the Fourth, repreſents a La- 
2 ning in the fourth Poſition of the Fan, 
e mount eaſily bearing in her Lap, with 
her left Hand upon the anche and her right 
hand upon that, both bending genteely to- 
wards the I * 
Figure the Fifth, repreſents a youny Lady 
ſtanding | in the fifth Poſition of the Fan, the 
Fan extended ; the handle of the Fan in the 
palm of her left Hand, the end of her Thumb 
touching the great Stick towardsher right Side, 
and her little Finger touching the Stick to- 
wards the left Arm; thus you ſee the Fan ex- 


tended and fit for Service. and the Fingers 3 
thus placed render the Hand genteel and 


agreeable, and the Elbows being at a proper 
Diſtance from the Side, render the whole 
Body agreeably genteel. $ 
The Sixth Poſition of the Fan, (Ser Fi- 


gure the third in Walking.) The Fan in 


the right Hand, bearing eaſily on the Point 
of the firſt Fin er, the Head of the Mount 
pointing over the left Arm, the Elbows at 4 
proper Diftance from e Body. 


The following Figures, in which” are de- 
ſcribed and delineated various Actions of the 
Gentleman in gentec] Behaviour, &c. 


Standing. Figure I. 
O ſtand genteel, the Head muſt be crect 
and turned a little, then put on a man- 
ly Boldneſs in the Face, tempered with be- 
K 2 coming 


1 
coming Modeſty ; the Lips ſhould be juſt 
Joined to keep the Features regular; the 
Shoulders muſt fall eaſy, and be no farther 

drawn hack than to form the Cheſt fall and 
round, which will preferve the true Propor- 
tion of the Body, but if they are too far drawn 
back, the Cheſt will appear too prominent, 
the Arms ſtiff and lame, the Back hollow, 
which will ſpoil the true Proportion, and 
therefore muſt be carefully avoided ; the 
Arms muſt fall eaſy, not cloſe to the Sides, 
and the bend of the Elbow at its due Diſ- 
tance will permit the left Hand to place it- 
ſelf in the Waiſtcoat eaſy and genteel within 
two Button-holes of the bottom; any riſin 
or falling of the Hand from that Place will 
make it appear lame and diſagreeable; the 
whole Body ſhould reſt on the left Foot, 
when the left Hand is in the Boſom, and that 
Knee, as alſo the Back muſt be kept ſtraight ; 
the Leg thus not engaged, muſt be foremoſt 

ons bear its own Weight; both Feet 
muſt be turned outwards, neither more nor 
leſs, but exactly in the flat fourth Poſition. 
Obſerve Figure the firſt. 


Walking and Saluting talſing by. Fig. 8. 
N Walking the Body muſt be erect, the 
advanced Knee muſt be ſtrait, the Step 
moderate, the whole. Body diſengaged, and 
free to move gracefully ; the left Arm muſt 


riſe to the Hat, in a circular Motion ſide- 
ways 
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ways, the Hand turned a little, and its Palm 
ſhewn, the Fingers muſt be on the Brim, 
2nd the Forefinger extended on the Crown ; 
and the Thumb under the Brim (near the 


_ Forehead) which preferves the Shape and 


Faſhion ; at the Time of taking it off, let 
the Look and Action be complaiſantly ad- 
dreſſed to the Perſon to whom the Compli- 
ment is intended; the right Arm ſhould fall 
neither forward nor backwards, but gently 


by the Side, diſcovering the Infide of the 


Arm; then ſtanding frm on the right Foot, 
the left will be at Liberty to advance and 
make the Bow on the left Side ; but if the 
Perſon to be addreſſed be on the right Side, 
the left Leg mult be firm, and the right ad- 


vanced to perform the Compliment. 


The Bow. Figure A 


I E preceding Figure repreſented tlie 
left Hand ready to take off the Hat, 
and this Figure ſhews ic taken off. The 
Hand appears to hold the Hat is in the pre- 
ceding Deſcription : The Inſide of the Har 
mult appear a little, to avoid the Appear- 


ance of Lameneſs in the Arm. Both Arms 


muſt advance with Freedom; the Head a 
little inclining, forwards. to the Obje& of 
Addreſs; the Eyes a little downcaſt at the 
Time of the Compliment, will ſhew Reſpect; 
but at the Beginning and Ending of the 


Bow, let your Eyes diſcover the Perſon you 
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left Leg, that Knee bending, the right Knee 


. 
addreſs.” In this Figure the left Leg bears 
the Body, the right Leg bends a little, in T 


raiſed ſecond Poſition; (obſerve the Fi ure) 


but a Bow is not always performed 


for, ſometimes the Body muſt bear on the 


left, and ſometimes on the right Leg, ac- 
cording to the Poſition of the Perſon ad- 
dreſſed. In recovering the Bow, the 

muſt riſe on the advanced Leg, which mY 
leave the other free to paſs; and proper! 
replacing the Hat, walk as before, in an e 


graceful Manner. 


To Offer or Receive. Fig. 4. 


HE Hand and the Body to the Waiſt, 
muſt incline forwards, in a circular, 


eaſy Motion, and the Body muſt reſt on the 


ſtrait, and the Ball of that Foot lightly 
touching the Ground; the right Arm muſt 
bend at the Wriſt and Elbow, to appear a 
little circular, as this Figure expreſſes; but 
at the Time of Offering or Receiving, the 
Arm muſt be extended a little, and the Look 
directed to the Hand offered to, or receiving 
from, then draw the Hand back, and a little 
circular, as above deſcribed ; then let it fall 
gently by the Side, ho!ding the Hat in a 
careleſs, light, and eaſy Manner. If you 


ſtay, draw the right Leg ſideways, rife upon 


the left Foot, and ſtand firm; if you retire, 
raiſe 
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— . 
raiſe the Body into an erect Attitude, and 


draw the right Foot behind the leit, which 
will finiſh he Bow genteel, and in a becom- 
ing Manner: The Tefe Leg may be uſed in 


the ſame Manner as the right in advancing 
and retiring, the right, performing the AC- 
tions of the left as n 


Dancing che Minuct Fig. 5. 


HE Hat (of a proper Size and Wo 
ſhould be placed firm, yet caſy on the 
Head, ſo as to cover the Eyc-brows, and the 


Point towards the left Eye. In performing 


the Minuet, the Cook with becoming Mo- 
deſty, muſt be qirected to the Partner; the 
right Arm muſtriſe with a ſmooth and ea, 
Motion, the left Arm riſing in the” ſame 
Time ſideways, at the Diſtance, as in Pro- 
portion (obſerve the Figure) The right Arm 
mult bend ar the Elbow and Wriſt, wich the 
Fingers a little ſeparated, and the Palms of 
both Flands ſhewn (as in this Figure) and it 
is to be obſerved, that by riſing the left Aim 
in Manner as in the right deſcribed, the pro- 
per Action of giving both Hands in a Mi- 
nuet is performed aſd no cher wiſe; andthe 
Body being erect and reſting on the left Foot, 
gives the right Foot (which lightly reſts on 
ics Ball) the ealy and ,gentee] Movement 
in Dancing. 1 
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The RO Lines being 1 a Book 
" N T 1 1 1 2 , 5 
The ART ef DANCING; 
The AUTHOR recommends them 


To the Peruſal of his Readers, us a Mauer both 
uſeful and improving. 


i : 
| OW ſee prepar'd to lead the fprightly Dance, 
= The lovely Nymphs, and well-drefs'd Youths ad- 
=_— The ſpacious Room receives its jovial Gueſts, [vance: 
= And the Floor ſhakes, with pleafing Weightoppreſt: 
o Thick rang'd on every Side with various Dyes 
i The Fair in ſhining Silks our Sight ſurprize : 
WW ._ So, ona praſly Bed profuſe of Flow'rs, 
With warming Gales refreſh'd, and genial Show'rs, 
The lovely Lilies, deck'd in ſilver Snow, 
And Tulips that with painted Beauties glow, 
The bluſbing Roſe, and Pinks of various hue, 
The crimſon Hyacinth, and Violet blue, 
Cloath'd in their richeſt Robes, together riſe 
And in a gay Confuſion charm our Eyes. 
High o'er their Heads, with num'rous Candles bright 
Large Branches ſhed their golden Beams of Light; | 
Their golden Beams, that fil] more brightly glow, 


+ ang back from Gems and Eyes below. 2% 
Vanumber'd d, 
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Unnumber'd Fans to cool the crowded Fair, { 
Wich breathing Zephyrs move the circling Air. 
The ſprightly Fiddle, and the bees Dre,. 
Each youthfal Breaſt with gen'rous Warmth ry 
Fraught with all Joys, the bliſsful Moments fly, . 


Whilit Mufick melts the Ear, and Beauty charms the Eye. 


Now let the Youth, to whoſe ſuperior Place 


It firſt belongs the glitt'ring Ball to grace, 
With humble Bow and ready Hand prepare | 
Forth from the Croud to lead his chaſen Far: 
The Fair ſha!l not his kind Requeſt deny, 

But to the pleaſing Toil with equal Ardour fly, 

But ſtay, raſh Pair, nor yet untaught advance, 
Firſt hear the Maſe ere you attempt to dance. 
By Art directed, oer the foaming Tide, 
Secure from Rocks the painted Veſſels glide. 
By Art the Chariot ſcours the daſty Plain, 
Springs at the Whip and hears the ſtreight ning TY 
To Art our Bodies muſt obedient prove, | 
If er we hope with graceful Eaſe to move: 
Nor think, ye Fair, that any native Charm wor. 
Can cer our Eyes attract, or Boſoms warm, 
Unleſs you learn the Rules theſe Lines impart, 

- 'The uſeful Precepts of the Dancing Ar. 

Firſt, with French-Dancing be each Ball begun, 
Nor Country-Dance intrude till theſe are done: 
With theſe the Muſe ſhall her firſt Labours grace, 
And thoſe come after, in their proper Place. 1 

The French (if right all ancient Legends tell 
In Dances form'd by Rule did firſt excel: ot 
They firſt this Art to full Perfection brought, 
And certain Steps by certain Precepts. taught: 
Hence all thoſe pleaſing artful Dances came 
7 from their Authors, we Frenct-Dancee name. 
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Wiſe Nature, ever with a ent Hand, 
- Diſpenſes various Gifts to ev'ry Land; 
Io ev'ry Nation frugally i imparts | 
A Genius fit for ſome peculiar Arts. 

The Germans in Mechanicks beſt ſucceed ; 
The Dutch in Traffick, and in War the Su ede: 
Britannia juſtly glories to have found 
The fartheſt Iſles, and ſail'd the Globe around: 
Soft Arts of Peace adorn Italia's Plains; 
There Painting, Poetry, and Muſick reigns ; 
There ſweet Corelli firſt his Viol ſtrung; 
There Raphael painted, and there Vida ſang. 


But Gallia all ſuperior muſt confeſs 
Toev'ry Clime in Dancing, and in Drefs 3 
Let great Italia boaſt her Sons of Fame, 


Sd Eaghod Sew her Drake's nnd-Cnranciifh's Names 


Germania glory to have firſt begun 


The Printing Art, and form'd the murd'ring Gun, 


France for one Worthy will produce them ten,. 
Alike illuſtrious both for Arts and Men. 


From her the Sword-knot ſprung, and ſmart Toupce, 


From her Legar aroſe, and fam'd L'Obbée, 
From her, ye Beaux, ye learn to charm the Fair 
Wich powder'd Shoulders and ajanty Air. 
From her,xye Fair, you learn a thouſand 2% | 
To conquer and ſecure your Lovers Hearts ; 
To frown and ſmile, and leari the Head aſide, 
Liſp, ſcream, and whiſper, with a Deal beſide. 
To her we all our nobleſt Dances owe, _ 
The ſprightly Rigadoon. and Louvre ſlow, 
The Borée and Courant, unpractis'd long, 1 
Th' immortal Minuet and ſweet Britange. 


But moſt her happy Genius is diſplay'd > 85 
In * fic the e Macaerade, $. 


* — —— 
— — — 
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Where all the Pow'rs of Art united join I 
To make the Ball with perfeR Luſtre ſhine: © 
: 


There as in Mahomet's well- fancy'd Heav n, 
Rapture at once to ev ry Senſe is giv'n; 
Ten thouſand Habits pleaſe the wand'ring Sight, | 
With blazing Gold, and glitt'ring Jewels bright: 
In lofty Piles Ambrofidl Sweetmeats ſtand, | 
And ripen'd Fruits in Cluſters court the Hand; 
Nectareous Wines in ſparkling Currents flow, 
Whate'er Champaign's aſpiring Hills beſtow, 
Or on Burgundia's Plains delicious grow. 
Dancing the happy Night with Pleaſure crowns, - 
And Muſic throꝰ the vaulted Roofs reſounds; 
Unnumber'd yielding Nymphs compleat our Joy, 
For here ſevereſt Prudes no more are coy 3 
No more they fear their careful Parent's Eye, 
The jealous Cackeld, or the watchful Spy; 
Here coldeſt Maids are without Bluſhes kind, 
The Maſk that hides the Face reveals the Mind. 
Or, ſhou'd the Tyrants ftrive to give us Pain, 
Pretend to bluſh, or frown, twere all in Vaio 3 

How ſhou'd the Lover fear? The kind Diſguiſe | 
Hides threatVnirig Frowns, but ſhews conſenting Eyes. 

Long was the Dancing Art unfix'd and free: 

Hence loſt in Error and Uncertainty : 1 
No Precepts did it mind, or Rules obey, e 
But ev'ry Maſter taught a diff rent Way ; © * 
Hence, ere each ne- born Dance was fully try'd, 
The lovely Product, ev'n in blooming, dy*d:: 

Mm Thro' various Hands in wild Confuſion toſs d, 4 
Its Steps were alter'd and its Beauties loſt : Fa 
Till“ FurLLET at length, Great Name l aroſe, | 
And did the Dance in Charafters-compoſe : 4 


* He cg publiſhed the Areof Dancing by Charade French, 
2 


2 


x 


| — not to ſuch noble AQ aſpire, 


„ 3 
Each lovely Grace by certain Marks he taught, 


Ang ev'ry Step in laſting Volumes wrote. 


Hence o'er the World this pleaſing Art ſhall ſpread, 
And ev'ry Dance in ev'ry Clime be read; 

By diſtant Maſters ſhall each Step be ſcen, 

Tho” Mountains riſe, and Oceans roar between. 
Hence with her Siſter-Arts ſhall Dancing claim 

An equal Right to univerſal Fame, 


And Iſaac's Rigadoon ſhall laſt as long 
As Raphael's Painting, or as Virgil's Song. 


Each cautious Bard, ere he attempts to ſing, 
Firſt gently flutt'ring, tries his tender Wing, 


And if he finds that with uncommon Fire 


A daring Genius does his Soul inſpire, 

At once to Heav'n he ſoars in lofty Odes, 
And fings alone of Heroes, and of Gods; 
Or makes his Muſe in ſolemn tragic Verſe 
The As of Princes, and of Kings rehearſe : 
But if ſhe trembling fears to ſoar ſo high, 
He then deſcends” to ſofter Elegy; 


And if deſpairing fill he finds his Wit, 


For am' rous Tales and Elegy unfit, 
Yet ftill he may in Paſtoral ſucceed, 
And deafly tune it on an Oaten Reed. 

So ſhou'd each Dancer, ere he tries to move, 0 
With Care his Strength, his Weight, and Genius prove, 
And if he finds kind Nature's Gifts impart | 
Endowments proper for the Dancing Art; 

If in himſelf he feels together join'd 


An active Body and a ſprightly Mind; 


In nimble Rigadoons let him advance, 
Or in the. Louvre's ſlow majeſtick Dance: 
But if for Want of Genius, Warmth, and Fire, 


Let 
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Let him, contented with an eaſy Pace, $4 
The gentle Minuet's circling Mazes trace; , 
If this too hard ſhall ſeem, let him forbear, 
And to the Country-Dance confine his Care. 

True Dancing, like true Wit, is beſt expreſt, 
By Nature, only to Advantage dreft : 
_ *'Tis not a nimble Bound, or Caper high, 
That can pretend to pleaſe a curious Eye; 
Good Judges no ſuch Tumblers Tricks regard, 
Or think them beautiful becauſe they're hard : 
Yet in Stage-dancing, if perform'd with Skill, 
Such active Feats our Eyes with Wonder fill; 
And ſome there are that of uncommon Frame 


Have thro? theſe arduous Paths ſought out for Fame: 
That Pindar Rich deſpiſes vulgar Roads, 
And ſoars an Eagle's Height among the Clouds, 
Whilſt humbler Dancers, fearful how they climb, 
But buzz below amidſt the flow'ry Thyme: - ' 
Now ſoft and flow he bends the circling Round, 
Now riſes high upon the ſprightly Bound, 
Now ſprings aloft, too ſwift for Mortal Sight, 
Now falls unhurt from ſome ſtupendous Height; 
Like Proteus in a thouſand Forms is ſeen, 
Sometimes a God, ſometimes an Harlequin. 

Nor here, my Muſe, muſt we forget to name, 
Thoſe bold Advent'rers on the Rope for Fame. 
See how the nimble Youth now mounted high, 
Appears without the Aid of Wings to fly! 
Like Maia's Son, the Meſſenger of Jove, 
He ſeems to bring ſome Orders from above ; 
And unconcern'd looks down on Crowds below, 
That gaze and tremble but to ſee him go. 
So thouſands on the Shore admiring ſtood, ; 
When Dzdalus flew o'er the Cretan Flood. 
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What will not Man attempt when led by Fame, 
What Toils or Dangers can Ambition tame? 
In vain has prudent Nature's wiſe Commands 
With ſoaming Seas divided diſtant Lands; 
Proud o'er th* inviolable Bounds to leap, 
With Sails and Oars they travel o'er the Deep: 
In vain high-tow'ring Pinions ſhe denies, - 
Art by a ſlender Cord the Want ſupplies; 
Secure on this the nimble Artiſt ſwings, - 
Nor fears the Sun ſhou'd melt his waxen Wings. 
' Invain we learn to trace a certain Round, 

And know exactly where to fink and bound; 

In ev'ry Movement there muſt ſtill be ſeen 
A nameleſs Grace and a becoming Mien: 
In vain a Maſter ſhall employ his Care 
Where Nature once has fix'd a clumſy Air; 
Rather let ſuch, to Country Sports confin'd, 
Purſue the flying Hare, and tim'rous Hiad: 
To chaſe his Fellow /- Beaſt: be ſtill his Game, 
And rural Conqueſts his ſablimeſt Fame. 
But ne'er to theſe politer Arts aſpire, 
Or hope to ſoar above a Country *Squire. 

Nor yet, while I an aukward Clown deſpiſe, 


Wou'd I a ſoft effem' nate Air adviſe ; 


Wich equal Scorn I wow'd:the Fop deride, 

Nor let him dance but on the Woman's Side. 
And you, fair Nymphs, avoid with equal Care 
A ſtupid Dulneſs, and a Coquet Air; 

Neither with Eyus that ever love the Ground, 
"Aſleep, like ſpinting Tops, run round and round; 
Nor yet with giddy Looks, and wanton Pride, 
Stare all around, and Skip from Side to Side. 
Woo'd you in Dancing ev'ry Fault avoid, 


To keep true Time be your firſt Thoughts employ'd: 


All 
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All other Errors they in vain ſhall mend 
Who in this one important Point offend. 
For this, when now united Hand in Hand, 


Eager to ſtart the youthful Couple ſtand, 
Let them awhile their nimble Feet reſtrain, 
And with foft Taps beat Time to ev*ry Strat 
So two ſleek Racers on Newmarket Plains, | 
Whom ſcarce the Bitcan hold, or ſtreight'ning Reins, 
Impatient o'er the velvet Turf to bound, 

With trampling Feet ſpurn up the verdant Ground. 

- 'Tis not enough that ev'ry Stander-by 

No glaring Errors in your Steps can ſpy; 

The Dance and Muſick mult fo nicely meet, 

Each Note muſt ſeem an Echo to your Feet: 

A nameleſs Grace muſt in each Movement dwell, - 
Which Words can ne'er expreſs, nor bern tell; 
Not to be taught, but ever to be ſeen 
In ſweet Carmarthen's Air, and Gore's engaging Mien : 
"Tis ſuch an Air, that makes her Thouſands fall 
When Fielding dances at a Birth-nighe Ball; 
Smooth as Camilla ſhe ſkims o'er the Plain, 
And flies, like her, thro* Crowds of Heroes flain, 


Hail! lovelieſt AzT, that cauſt all Hearts enſnare, 
And make the Faireſt ſtill appear more Far! 
Beauty can little Execution do , 

Unleſs ſhe borrows Half her Arms from You: 
Few like Pygmalion doat on lifeleſs Charms, 
Or care to claſp a Statue in their Arms; 

But Breaſts of Flint muſt melt with ſoft Defire 
When Art and Motion wake the ſlerping Fire. 
A Venus drawn by great Apelles' Hand 

May for a while our wond'ring Eyes command, + 
But ſtill, tho' form'd with all the Powers of Art, 
The lifeleſs Piece can never warm the Heart: 


„ 


3 | *% 2 1 Nymph, perhaps, may pleaſe the Eye, 


Whilſt all her beaut'ous Limbs unactive lie; 
But when her Charms are in the Dance diſplay'd, 


Then ev'ry Hear: adores the lovely Maid: 
This ſets her Beauty in the faireſt Light, nts 
And ſhews each Grace in full Perfection bright; 


Then, as ſhe turns around, from ey'ry Part, 
Like Porcupines, ſhe ſends a piercing Dart. 

In vain, alas! the fond Spectator tries, | 
To ſhun the pleaſing Dangers of her Eyes, 


For, Parthian like, ſhe wounds as ſure behind 
With lovely Curls, and Iv'ry Neck reclin'd ; 


Whether her Steps the Minuet's Mazes trace, 


Or the flow Louvre's more majeſtick Pace; 


Whether the Rigadoon employs her Care, 


Or ſprightly Jig diſplays the nimble Fair; 
At every Step new Beauties we explore, 


And worſhip now what we admir'd before. 


So when Eneas in the Tyrian Grove 
Fair Venus met, the charming Queen of Lo 

* The beauteous Goddeſs whilſt unmov'd the ſtood, 

Seem' d ſome fair Nymph, the Guardian of the Wood; 


But when ſhe. moy'd, at once her heav'nly Mein 


And graceful Step confeſs bright Beauty's Queen; 
Ne Glories o'er her Form each Moment riſe, 
And all the Goddeſa opens to his Eyes, 
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